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and Firemen have threatened a national 
strike to take place on Tuesday next unless 
it obtains satisfaction from the Government in regard 
to the murder of certain of its members by forces of 
the Crown at Mallow Junction in the South of Ireland ; 
and there seems to be no doubt that it means business. 
Whether the National Union of Railwaymen will take 
part in the protest is uncertain, but the smaller Union 
contains so very large a majority of the drivers and 
firemen that it can hold up practically the whole of 
the railway service; and the other railwaymen, even 
if they did not strike themselves, would certainly 
refuse to “‘ blackleg.”” The demand of the A.S.L.E.F. 
is for an impartial Board of Enquiry, on which it is 
itself to be represented, and for security against similar 
happenings in future. The Prime Minister in his 
reply expressed his determination not to yield to “ these 
improper threats.” In what respect the threat is 
“improper” is not clear—unless in respect of the 
shortness of the notice given. The Government can 
hardly plead constitutional principle in connection 
with its policy in Ireland; and in any case the Union 
has the clearest possible right to use its whole strength 
in defence of the lives of its own members. Its general 
secretary, Mr. Bromley, will certainly have on his side 
the sympathy of a very large section of the public, 
and we hope that, if necessary, the whole Trade Union 
movement will come to his active support. The 
demand, be it observed, is for a proper enquiry into 
the circumstances in which these railwaymen lost 
their lives—no more than that. 
* * * 
It is perfectly clear that no substantial grounds 
remain for delay in the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 





of Lord Curzon have worn too thin to be of any serious 
account. It is obvious that undertakings on the subject 
of “ propaganda” by either party can never have 
more than an academic value, since neither Power can 
enforce them on its subjects, and since even official 
propaganda can always be carried on under unofficial 
auspices. The most serious point of difference that 
is outstanding is in regard to the security of the gold 
or other goods sent to Great Britain by the Russian 
Government for the purpose of paying for the goods to 
be exported from here. In view of the Sagar judgment 
the Russians fear that such assets may be liable to 
seizure through the British Courts. Whether, from a 
moral or legal standpoint, goods commandeered by 
the Soviet Government in Russia should be regarded 
as “stolen property” or not, is a problem which it 
is really idle to discuss. If the British Government 
seriously intends to reopen trading relations with 
Russia, then it is obvious that it must give the guar- 
antees on this point which the Russian Government 
demands. If it does not, then the sooner it announces 
its position the better. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if the Prime Minister were determined to 
push the Agreement through he could settle all the 
outstanding difficulties in the course of ten minutes’ 
conversation with M. Krassin or his representative. 
* * * 


By the terms of the mandate published this week 
German South-West Africa becomes an integral portion 
of the British Empire, administered by the Union of 
South Africa, but subject to the supervision of the 
League of Nations. Similar mandates put Samoa in 
the hands of New Zealand, the ex-German Pacific 
Islands in those of Australia, and Nauru in Great 
Britain’s. Certain restrictions are laid on the man- 
datories in the interests of the natives. Thus military 
conscription (save for local defence or police purposes), 
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the supplying of alcohol to the natives, and slavery, 
are all prohibited. Forced labour, however, is allowed 
“‘for essential public works and services,” if it is 
** adequately remunerated.” That, we fear, may be a 
dangerous concession, even if it is not open to all the 
objections that we have urged in connection with 
the scandals in East Africa. A great deal, of course, 
will depend on how seriously the various mandatories 
take their duty of “‘ promoting the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants,” 
as well as on the effectiveness of the League’s super- 
vision. There are disturbing rumours that the French 
are determined to raise black armies in the Cameroons, 
for which they will have a mandate. That would be 
a flagrant violation of Article 22 of the Covenant, and 
we prefer to wait for the appearance of this mandate 
before we believe it. Japan, while agreeing to the 
issue of the present mandates, has registered a protest 
against the refusal to include “a clause regarding 
the assurance of equal opportunities for trade and 
commerce in ‘C’ mandates.” She is, of course, 
particularly concerned about discrimination against 
Japanese subjects in the South Sea Islands, and it is 
impossible to deny the justice of her contention. We 
are by no means satisfied that the spirit of the Covenant 
is going to be carried out in the matter of “ freedom 
of trade” either under these or under the Asiatic 
mandates. 
* * * 
It is high time that something more should be heard 
—and done—about the Milner Report on Egypt. It 
has been before the Cabinet for some weeks, and it is 
known that there are differences of opinion on it; 
but no decision has been taken. In Egypt, where its 
terms have, of course, been hotly debated, there are 
also differences of opinion. But it would be foolish 
to imagine from casual accounts of recriminations 
among the Nationalist leaders, that there is a “‘ collapse 
of the agitation.” The state of Egypt is very serious. 
It is not likely to be made worse by our putting our 
cards on the table, though we do not anticipate that 
the Milner Report as it stands will be acceptable to 
every Egyptian. The main stumbling block is the 
Protectorate. The Milner Commission, for technical 
reasons, does not advocate the formal and immediate 
withdrawal of the Protectorate, though the effect of 
the proposals as a whole would be its virtual abrogation. 
Egypt would have absolute internal autonomy, subject 
only to the presence of a British official at the Ministry 
of Finance—and even he would be an adviser, though a 
powerful one, and not a controller. In so far as external 
affairs are concerned, Egypt would be bound closely 
to us, without power to make independent alliances 
with other States. We should be responsible for 
protecting her against outside aggression, and we should 
retain the right to secure our Imperial interests by 
keeping troops and military stations on the Suez Canal 
and elsewhere. Whatever is to be said about this 
scheme on the one side or the other had better be said 
openly and at once. The postponement of difficult 
problems has been a besetting sin of our statesmen 
for the last two years. We hope that the “ Political 
Correspondent ” of the Manchester Guardian was right 
in his surmise the other day that the Report is going 
to be published for gen discussion. 
* * * 
The Proportional Representation Society is to be 
congratulated on the success of the model election 








which it has held through the medium of the Press, 


The results as published in detail afford a striking 
demonstration of the mathematical “ fairness” of the 
system, and of the opportunities which it offers for 
what may be called “cross-party” voting. Thus, 
some hundred of the “ electors” having made sure 
of Mr. Asquith’s return by making him their “ first 
choice,” were able to express their concurrent and 
undiminished confidence in Mr. Bottomley by marki 
his name second. This is quite as it should be. But 
no one has ever questioned the merits of Proportional 
Representation in these respects. In regard to the 
real disadvantages of the system, a model election of 
this kind proves nothing at all. The name of every 
candidate in the list was a household word ; substitute 
a dozen practically unknown names and the position 
is Obviously very different. And it is one of the in- 
evitable features of this system that constituences 
will be so large that very few of the electors will have a 
chance of getting to know much more about a candidate 
than his name and his label. That is one of the reasons 
why Proportional Representation tends so greatly to 
enhance the power of the party managers—the per- 
sonality of the candidate ceases to count and the 
** independent ”’ has no chance at all of being elected. 
Equally such model elections have no bearing on the 
other great defect of the system, namely, that it prac- 
tically eliminates the by-election as a means of bringing 
popular pressure to bear upon an unpopular Govern- 
ment. Under “P.R.” there could have been no 
** Dover.” 
* * * 


The definite rejection of the Government’s dilution 
proposals by the Building Trade Unions has now taken 
place, the consultation of their members by the various 
Unions having shown in all cases enormous majorities 
against acceptance. The Government is now con- 
sidering what line of action it will pursue in face of 
this refusal; and this week it has been in consultation 
with the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers on the whole question. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that the employers, alarmed 
by the development of the Building Guilds, are in a 
somewhat militant mood, and are threatening aggressive 
action directed against the Trade Unions on the question 
both of wages and of hours. The Government, if it 
wishes to force a struggle with the Building Trade 
Unions, may therefore find the employers in a mood 
to serve its purpose. At the same time, it is by no 
means certain that the Government will not consider 
discretion the better part of valour; for it would 
appear from recent signs that it is, in fact, by no means 
anxious at the present time to stimulate house-building 
on any extended scale; and it is manifestly impossible 
for it to press seriously for an augmentation of labour 
unless it is prepared to find the money for the increased 
number of houses which this additional labour force 
will presumably be able to erect. The Government 
cannot have it both ways; it cannot at the same time 
offer employment to fifty thousand additional workers 
in the building industry and endeavour, by restrictions 
on the borrowing of local authorities and by with- 
holding approval of schemes, to shut down the building 
programme. To do one man out of his job in order 
to place somebody else in it is not a method of pre- 
venting or even of relieving unemployment. 

* * *x 


Serious trouble is arising in the Labour world in 
consequence of the failure of the Ministry of Labour 
to pay promptly to the Unions affected the sums due 
under the Unemployment Insurance scheme. During 
the last few months the Unions have been paying out 
very large sums to their members on account of the 
State, in the anticipation that s y repayment 
would be made. They are now finding it impossible 
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to get such repayments authorised, with the result 
that a good many of them are seriously embarrassed, 
and have great difficulty in finding the money with 
which either to keep up the State payments or to pay 
their own ordinary sickness and unemployment benefits 
to their members. Bank advances are expensive and 
not easy to get, and clearly no Union ought to be 
called upon to realise investments at a bad time merely 
because the State will not pay up promptly money 
which it owes. Probably this is merely another case 
of bureaucratic incompetence and red tape; but some 
Unions see in it a deliberate plot designed to weaken 
the Trade Unions by bringing them into a position 
of temporary financial embarrassment. Clearly, no 
time should be lost by the Ministry of Labour in paying 
over the sums due. Indeed, it appears to us, that 
there ought to be a regular system by which the Unions 
can draw as they require out of the unemployment 
fund sums which they are compelled to expend in 
order to administer an Act of Parliament. They have 
no power to delay payments to their members merely 
because the State is dilatory in paying them what 
it owes. 
% * * 

The two Labour representatives on the Women’s 
Advisory Council of the Ministry of Health have resigned 
their positions on the ground that they have found it 
impossible to get a meeting-of the Council called, or 
its advice listened to on any important question of 
policy. In fact, they state that the Council, which 
was formed in 1919, has not met since the autumn of 
that year, and has been allowed no opportunity even 
of considering and passing the reports of its own sub- 
committees. These resignations should serve to draw 
attention to a practice which is unfortunately still 
prevalent in a good many Government departments 
at the present time. When the demand for an increased 
popular control over the administration of laws vitally 
affecting the public is put forward, the Government 
makes the concession of allowing the classes prin- 
cipally concerned to appoint representatives upon an 
Advisory Council, with some sort of understanding 
that this Council is to be consulted by the Minister. 
Thereafter, especially when the Council is one in which 
Labour is largely concerned, no more is heard of the 
matter. Questions of importance are not submitted 
to the Council, and only under the strongest pressure 
is it even summoned. It will be remembered that it 
was on this ground that Mr. C. T. Cramp threatened 
to resign from the Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Transport only a few months ago. The miners’ repre- 
sentatives were long ago withdrawn from the Advisory 
Council of the Mines Department. The Board of 
Education, we understand, is now forming a new 
Advisory Council for consultation on questions of 
adult education. We hope that the Labour repre- 
sentatives on this body will not also find it necessary 
to withdraw because no use is being made of the advice 
Which they tender. The Advisory Council, as a form 
of democratic camouflage, is wearing a little thin. 


* * * 


‘Times are changing when an official organization 
with whieh representatives of most of the great powers 
of the world are directly connected takes to issuing 
i leaflets with a direct working-class appeal. 
The International Labour Office has just issued a 


‘leaflet in which it appeals directly to the peoples of the 


various countries to rally to its support, and in the 
tone of its appeal there is a distinct indication that 
the International Labour Office desires to secure 
popular support in case its position is challenged by 
the Governments which nominally it represents. “‘ The 
war, says the leaflet, “ cost Great Britain in money 

One for a single day in 1918 six million pounds. The 
cost of the International Labour Office for 1921 will 





be three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Forty- 
eight countries pay this bill between them. The 
British share is twenty thousand pounds. The Inter- 
national Labour Office will cost Great Britain in one 
year less than the war cost Great Britain in five minutes.” 
The leaflet then goes on to detail the measures which 
are being taken by the International Labour Office 
to improve Labour conditions, by working for the 
universal eight-hour day, the prohibition of child 
labour, and other important industrial reforms. Clearly, 
there is need for such propaganda on the part of 
M. Albert Thomas and his associates, if the Labour 
section of the Peace Treaty is to be made effective ; 
for, according to another statement recently issued, 
the great majority of the countries which have nominally 
accepted the Washington Conventions have so far 
done little or nothing by national legislation to carry 
them into effect. Great Britain is in this respect 
among the principal sinners. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In the Lenten 
Pastorals the Catholic bishops denounce murder as 
vehemently as even Sir Hamar Greenwood would desire. 
Unlike Sir Hamar Greenwood, they realise that denun- 
ciations of crime are not enough, and that if progress 
is to be made it must be possible to formulate a policy 
which will withdraw support from the physical force 
extremists. The insurmountable barrier to evolving 
such a policy is not the “murder gang,” but His 
Majesty’s Government. Ministers speak as if Ireland's 
choice was between Republican “terrorism” and 
erfect freedom. The real alternative is whether it 
is better to be dragooned by the I.R.A. into fighting 
for a Republic, which all Nationalists believe Ireland 
has a right to set up if she can, or to be dragooned by 
the “ Black-and-Tans”’ into swallowing the Partition 
Bill, which, as Cardinal Logue says, “ nobody owns, 
nobody wants, and with which nobody is satisfied.” 
Mr. John Dillon and Cardinal Logue do not often see 
eye to eye in politics. And they are agreed that it is 
idle to talk of putting forward a moderate policy when 
even to breathe a wish for peace is interpreted by the 
Government as a signal for intensifying methods of 
repression in the belief that Sinn Fein is collapsing and 
that they will be free to impose terms as objectionable 
to Constitutionalists as to Republicans. 
a * * 


Dr. Cohalan, of Cork, is the only prelate who argues 
that the Home Rule Act might be worked as an experi- 
ment. Some of the Ulster bishops are obviously doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of leaving Catholic interests in the 
six counties without defenders. Should the bishops 
decide that representation in the Northern Parliament 
is necessary, and should Sinn Fein decide against it, 
there will be interesting developments not only in 
Ulster, but in Irish politics. Meanwhile the Covenanters 
are having their own troubles. Sir Edward Carson's 
visit has not cleared away these difficulties, as some of 
them fondly imagined. Where they expected guidance 
he gave them rhetoric, and his efforts seemed to be 
directed towards destroying any hope of softening down 
old enmities. If his performance satisfied himself, 
clearly it did not satisfy his successor, who, throughout 
the visit, was metaphorically tugging at his old leader's 
coat-tails and doing his best to extinguish the display 
of Orange fireworks. Sir Edward Carson denounced 
all Sinn Feiners as “ assassins,”” and scoffed at the idea 
of Irish unity; Sir James Craig declared that there 
would be no “ paling” set up round Ulster, whose 
interests were bound up with the rest of the country, 
and urged that no word should be said that would 
“alienate the sympathy of those desirous of having 
peace throughout the whole of their land.” Whether 
the new leader will have the power to translate his 
words into deeds remains to be seen. It is, however, 
B 
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a remarkable advance that, even at the cost of snubbing 
Sir Edward Carson, he should so clearly express his 
conviction that appeals to racial and religious hatred 
must no longer deminate Ulster polities. 

* x % 

Poxiticat CORRESPONDENT writes :—Apart from the 
forecasts of those who ought to know, but whom to 
trust would be a flouting of experience, the omens 

for the coming Session are much the same as usual—that is, 
they entirely discourage the Ministerial hopé, with which nearly 
every Session opens, that there will be little for Members to do 
except to vote supplies and register their confidence in the 
Government, and that what further remains to be done will be 
easily accomplished within four or five months. I am aware 
that, just as some such schedule as this was the official time- 
table for last Session, so the same itinerary holds good for the 
Session of 1921. Just, however, as sensible people shrank then 
from accepting such rosy anticipations, so they will maintain 
their scepticism in the present instance, especially since Captain 
Guest allowed it to become known (after what seems to have been 
a highly educative cruise with the Lord Chancellor) that the 
question of Second Chamber reform is again in a position to brook 


no delay. ss 
* > 


Failing a change of Government, or a dissolution, a Session 
which is to see the House of Lords reformed, the licensing system 
remodelled, Protection established, unemployment cured, last 
year’s Irish settlement settled over again, and the finance of 
the country overhauled and put on a satisfactory footing cannot 
in the nature of things be either short or non-contentious. Even 
if Sir Donald Maclean had his way and found the Government 
artless enough to agree to a moratorium on all fresh legislation 
in order to concentrate on finance, I should still doubt if the 
abbreviated programme could be carried out in the allotted time. 
Such, indeed, is my faith in Mr. Bonar Law's capacity for mis- 
management that I am almost prepared to guarantee inter- 
minable Sessions for the House of Commons as long as he con- 


tinues to be its leader. 
- a ae 


Personally, I am not convinced that protracted Sessions are 
an evil in themselves, or, at any rate, as great an evil as a four 
or five months’ recess might be under such a Government as that 
now in power. When Parliament is away, as we have lately 
rediscovered, the Greenwoods (to say nothing of the Illingworths) 
will play. On the other hand, it is instructive to observe how 
the Ministerial tone softens as soon as Parliament is about to 
reassemble—how humbly the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
apologises for revealing his Budget secrets to Birmingham 
instead of reserving them for Westminster, and with what unction 
the Prime Minister, in his speech on reparations, explains that 
it is only because Parliament happens to be out of session that 
he feels justified in imitating the Chamberlain irregularity. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting that those explanations have an 
important bearing on the latest reason alleged for the suppression 
of the Strickland Report—that it would be disrespectful to Parlia- 
ment to publish it during the recess. As Ministers are not likely 
to be allowed to have it both ways, Sir Hamar Greenwood, I 
presume, will now proceed to extemporise a fresh excuse. 

a * * 

As was noted here last week, sound reasons exist for doubting 
the talk of an early General Election. I would not myself, how- 
ever, include among them the disclaimers of Ministers, or even 
the known hostility of certain elements in the Cabinet to the 
supposed designs of the Prime Minister. Some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues protested against the coupon election of 1918, 
one Minister going so far as to put in a memorandum forecasting 
precisely the kind of Parliament that was afterwards returned. 
Though meant as a deterrent, the prediction must have acted 
as an incentive ; at all events, despite the compunctions of some 
who afterwards found a salve in the result, the plunge was taken. 
That is why the Cabinet Minister's denial has come to be the 
Opposition organiser’s warning. 

* a ra 

I do not find among Mr. Asquith’s Parliamentary following 
that sense of shocked decency which is so plainly revealed in 
some of the newspaper comments on the Prime Minister’s personal 
attacks on his “‘ old friend,’ but rather a warlike hope that the 
latter will at last be stung into retaliation in kind. I doubt it. 


While Mr. Lloyd George’s controversial style certainly suggests 
that if Mr. Asquith had at any time dabbled, however innocently, 
in wireless stock, he would not have been allowed to forget it, 
I cannot figure to myself the older man in his junior’s comminatory 
robes. 





THE ENIGMA OF REPARATIONS 


T is evident that leading members of the Govern- 
ment are not at all easy in their minds about the 
“* Reparations " scheme, which was agreed upon 
in Paris a fortnight ago. Their qualms are not unfoun- 
ded. Of all the innumerable “ decisions ” which have 
been arrived at by the Supreme Couneil during the past 
eighteen months, none, as far as we can remember, 
have hitherto contrived to combine so much oppor. 
tunism with so little common sense. It is not that 
Germany “cannot pay.” From an economic point of 
view, she is in many respects much more favourably 
situated, potentially, than any of the Allied countries ; 
and we believe that in the course of a number of years 
she could, if she were put to it, pay a great deal more, 
by way of indemnity for the damage which she has 
inflicted on Europe, than many people in this country 
suppose. Her present impoverished condition is no 
index at all of her productive capacity. The real 
difficulty arises not so much from her inability to pay 
as from the inability of the Allies to devise suitable 
means of levying and accepting payment. 

The new scheme provides (1) for the payment by 
Germany of a very large fixed tribute every year for 
the next forty years and (2) for the levying of a 12 per 
cent. duty, for the benefit of the Allies, on all German 
exports throughout the same period. No intelligent 
man, of course, believes that such an arrangement, 
even if it were aceepted by the present German Goven- 
ment, could possibly be enforced over so long a period ; 
but that is a political consideration, and we are concerned 
here not with the political but with the economic aspect 


‘of these proposals. 


From the economic point of view the proposed 
“export duty ”—assuming that it is to be an export 
duty, in the ordinary sense of the words—is particularly 
interesting. For upon whom, in practice, is it likely 
really to fall? There is no quite certain or simple 
answer to this question. According to the teachings 
of “ Economie Science ’’—so far as Economie Science 
has anything to teach us on such a subject—export 
duties in general are paid by the exporter. The theory 
is that every ordinary article has a more or less stable 
“ world-price ” determined by competition ; and since 
an export duty imposed upon the products of a single 
country cannot appreciably affect this price, the exporter 
cannot make his foreign customer pay the duty but is 
obliged to add it to his own “cost of production.” 
To this rule, however, there is a recognised exception. 
If the exporting country enjoys a monopoly of a particu- 
lar article, then it can add the duty on to the selling price 
and make the foreign customer pay. Thus the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the export duty which, before 
the war, was imposed on British coal was probably paid 
by our customers abroad ; because in regard to certain 
qualities of coal—notably Welsh anthracite which every 
foreign Navy had to purchase—we enjoyed something 
very like a complete monopoly and could charge, 
within reason, what we liked. 

Obviously, however, in normal circumstances there 
can be no monopoly in regard to manufactured goods 
in general. The war, indeed, has done much to break 
down the few such monopolies—e.g., Germany's practical 
monopoly of the manufacture of dyes and chemical 
glass—which used to exist. All the great industrial 
countries can produce steel, machinery, boots, cotton 
goods, cloth, and so on, of very much the same quality. 
Hence the “ world-prices” of such goods are more or less 
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completely independent of the cost of production in any 
given country, and should not be affected by an export 
duty. But the case of post-war Germany is evidently 

i The abnormal state of the exchange gives the 
German exporter a quite exceptional advantage. In 
terms of sterling the German mark is worth about one- 
twelfth of what it was before the war; but in terms of 
German domestic prices it has depreciated to the extent 
of only one-fourth or one-fifth of its previous value. 
Consequently costs of production in Germany have not 
risen to anything like the same extent as the selling 
price (in marks) of her products abroad; and the 
German exporter can offer manufactured goods at a 
price which may be as much as 50 per cent. below the 
minimum price upon which the British manufacturer 
can make a profit. In a recent instance tenders were 
invited in this country for certain machines. Five 
British manufacturers quoted £70 per unit ; the single 
German quotation was £86. This enormous discrepancy, 
due partly it may be to the greater productive energy 
of the German workman, arising out of the psychology 
of defeat, must undoubtedly, in the main, be ascribed 
to the state of the exchange. The important point is, 
however, that the discrepancy exists and that it produces 
a situation in which to all intents and purposes—auntil 
her exchange improves—Germany is in the position of a 
quasi-monopolist in regard to several, perhaps most, 
of her main branches of manufacture. Her prices are 
so far below the “ world-price ”"—if indeed any such 
thing as the “ world-price ” of a manufactured article 
can be said to exist at the present time—that she can 
add the 12 per cent. export duty on to her prices and still 
have an enormous advantage in competition with the 
manufacturers of the Allied countries. 

The actual position is, of course, not quite so simple 
as the above statement might suggest. The German 
Government itself has already made a sad mess of an 
attempt to raise revenue by sliding scale export duties 
designed to secure for the State a great part of the profit 
which arises out of the low international value of the 
mark. The value of the mark is apt to fluctuate rather 
violently, moreover it affects some branches of trade 
much more than it does others. In general, however, 
it is probably true to say that in view of Germany’s 
present financial position it will not be the German 
exporter but his foreign customers who will have to 
bear the burden of the proposed export duty. We shall 
thus have the pleasure of paying some considerable part, 
at least, of our own “indemnity.” It is true that 
Germany’s neutral customers will have to contribute 
their quota to the Allies, but quite probably Germany 
herself will be the smallest contributor of all. Inciden- 
tally it will very likely be found impossible to enforce 
any such duty at all—in respect, for instance, of Ger- 
many’s exports to Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
or even to Western Europe through neutral countries— 
without a supervisory organisation so elaborate and 
efficient that it is difficult to imagine its ever being 
established. On the reasonable assumption that the 
German authorities themselves will connive at evasion, 
it is almost inconceivable that evasion on the largest 
seale should be prevented. 

So much for the proposed export duty. But what of 
the indemnity proper, the direct tribute which Germany 
is to be forced to pay. Here we have to face a problem 
of a quite different character. Sums running into 
! of millions sterling per annum cannot be paid 
in gold, because enough gold does not exist and because 
if it did we should not want it. Therefore if they are 
to be paid at all they must be paid in goods, and, since 





Germany possesses few raw materials of her own, 
mainly in manufactured goods. But the importation 
into France and Great Britain of so great a flood of 
German manufactures, without any corresponding ex- 
ports, cannot fail to have disastrous effects upon our 
own industries. Thus, for instance, if Germany were to 
pay us our share of the indemnity in dynamos, the 
manufacture of dynamos in Great Britain would inevi- 
tably be restricted, possibly even to the point of 
extinction. And so with other manufactured articles. 
To pay an indemnity may be a burden; to accept one 
may be disaster. 

Many people seem unable to grasp this point. The 
idea that a country may be economically and industrially 
impoverished by the acceptance of free gifts appears 
too paradoxical for belief. The explanation of the 

radox, however, is not really very far to seek. If 
abour and capital were perfectly fluid—i.c., could be 
transferred from one industry to another without 
friction or loss—the acceptance of an indemnity would 
be pure gain. If Germany were to make us a free gift 
of a million pounds worth of dynamos, it is true that our 
dynamo-making industry would be seriously depressed ; 
but the million pounds for which the dynamos would be 
sold, for Government account, would immediately go 
into circulation, either directly or as a reduction of 
taxation, and thus provide greater purchasing power, 
and therefore a greater domestic deena for other 
British manufactured articles. The capital and labour 
displaced from the dynamo industry would (if it were 
perfectly fluid) find itself profitably employed in making 
something else—say, table glass or ladies’ hats. And 
the net result would be that, though the distribution 
of British industry would have been changed, the aggre- 
gate demand for its products would be unaffected, while 
the burden of the taxpayer would have been eased. 
We should reap and enjoy the full value of the 
** indemnity.” 

But unfortunately labour and capital are not fluid 
in this sense. In a few industries, ¢.g., engineering, 
there is a considerable degree of fluidity. The plant 
and labour which is engaged in making machine guns 
or marine engines can, without enormous difficulty, be 
adapted to the making of motor cars. But in general 
this is not the case. The plant and labour employed 
in a cotton factory or a shipyard or a boot factory 
cannot possibly be employed for any other purpose. 
Already our shipyards have felt the effect of the German 
merchant tonnage which has been handed over to us, 
and the labour and capital thus displaced will inevitably 
remain idle until a new demand for ships has arisen. 
In other words, in the conditions of modern industry, 
dislocation spells disaster, and there are no means known 
either to modern economic science or to modern states- 
manship by which the industrial disaster consequent 
upon a system of more or less unregulated free imports, 
can be averted. 

But, it may be asked, are not the statesmen and 
financiers of France and Great Britain aware of all this ? 
The answer seems to be that they are and they are not. 
Evidently Mr. Lloyd George is aware of it; he has 
made that clear enough both in what he said in Paris 
and in his Birmingham speech. And the industrialists, 
both here and in France, must be aware of it too. But 
in their quite legitimate desire to make Germany share 
their burdens they seem to turn a blind eye to the 
practical difficulties of the position. We remember a 
similar position in this country a dozen years ago in the 
course of the tariff reform controversy. Each manufac- 
turer hoped that the raw material of his own industry 
would be let in free while imports of his finished product 
would be taxed—oblivious of the fact that the finished 
gee of one industry is the raw material of another. 
o to-day; manufacturers know that any indemnity 
from Germany must be paid in manufactured articles, 
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but each hopefully assumes that it will be a in 
articles other than those which he himself produces. 

When the payment begins these illusions will be 
shattered, and we may confidently predict a tremendous 
outery against German “dumping.” If the outcry is 
irresistible—as it certainly will be in Great Britain— 
there is an end to any prospect of “ indemnities.” If 
it should fail—as conceivably it might do in France, 
where the majority of the taxpayers are not engaged 
in manufacturing industry—then, within a decade or 
so, German industry will have established for itself such 
a position of supremacy as no industrial nation has ever 
achieved. These conclusions may, in M. Briand’s 
word, be “ immoral” but they seem to be irresistible. 
That Germany ought to pay is undeniable; that she 
can pay is, in our view, almost equally certain; but, 
unfortunately, if we allow her to pay it seems that she 
will ruin us. The only reasonable conclusion is that 
we must cut our losses, forswear indemnities and pay 
our own debts—lest worse befall us. 


THE FAILURE OF MARTIAL LAW 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


R. ASQUITH and Sir John Simon have challenged 
M the validity of the order by which military governors 
in Irish martial law areas impose the death penalty 
for offences punishable under the civil code by fine or 
imprisonment. To manufacture new capital offences by 
virtue of a mere proclamation is, as Sir John Simon shows, 
to outrage the fundamental principles of constitutional law, 
and he urges that the matter should be tested in the courts. 
In the case of Joseph Murphy, condemned to death by court- 
martial for taking part in an ambush in which a soldier was 
killed, the Civil Courts have already expressed their opinion. 
The Irish Lord Chief Justice declared, and his view was 
endorsed by his colleagues, that the proceedings before the 
military tribunal were vitiated by the refusal to allow the 
prisoner’s counsel to cross-examine a witness for the prosecu- 
tion on the evidence given by him at the preliminary inquiry 
into the death of the soldier with whose murder Murphy was 
charged. At the same time the Judges held that the 
military court acted infra vires, and that they could not 
quash its findings. Ultimately, Murphy’s sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life, but the Commander-in- 
Chief in granting the reprieve made it clear that his decision 
was due not to any doubt about the legality of the trial 
but to the fact that the repeated postponements of the 
execution justified the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 
Another prisoner, named Cornelius Murphy, has since 
been shot by order of court-martial for being in possession 
of a loaded revolver. Not so long ago Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Hamar Greenwood held the view, as strongly as Sir John 
Simon, that only by the express decree of Parliament could 
the death penalty be imposed for offences of this kind. In 
reply to a question in Parliament as to whether men found 
in possession of expanding bullets could be hanged or shot, 
the Prime Minister said: ‘Severe punishment can be 
inflicted if they are discovered, but the penalty of death 
cannot be inflicted without some special legislation.”” The 
same answer in practically the same words was made by 
the Chief Secretary. A proclamation, the terms of which 
have never been discussed by Parliament, now enables a 
military court to decree the death of a civilian for the 
possession of a revolver, without any proof that he had used 
it or even intended to use it against the forces of the Crown. 
When these matters are raised, as they are bound to be 
raised, at the meeting of Parliament, the Government may 
be expected to fall back on their old plea of necessity. They 
will urge that in face of a desperate crisis they are applying 
the only expedients that are likely to prove efficacious. 
Legalists may not be satisfied with the argument from 
necessity, but the average man is not inclined to scrutinise 
it too closely if it can be proved that the measures adopted 





correspond with the facts. How does martial law as 
administered in Ireland to-day emerge from this test? 
Three main contentions, it will be remembered, were 
employed to justify its application. First, it was said 
that in practice the population of the proclaimed areas 
would have little to fear, since the penalties and prohibitions 
would fall wholly on members of the ‘‘ murder gang,”” whose 
strength, the authorities were confident, did not exceed 
200 at the outside. Secondly, the world was assured that 
an immediate improvement in the situation would follow 
the issue of the proclamation, and that in most districts the 
mere threat of drastic measures would be sufficient to 
restore order. Thirdly, the declaration of martial law meant 
the end of unofficial reprisals. Disciplinary powers would 
be strengthened, and Crown agents who enforced penalties 
on their own account might expect as short shrift as known 
rebels. 

The third argument found a good deal of favour in Great 
Britain. Martial law, it was admitted, was an evil thing in 
itself, but if it helped to stamp out a greater evil its benefits 
would outweigh its defects. As it happened, this argument 
was the first to be exploded. On the day following the 
proclamation of martial law the centre of Cork city was 
destroyed with bombs and petrol by armed forces of the 
Crown, who accomplished their work without let or hindrance. 
After the damage had been done the military governor did 
take certain measures. He ordered the Auxiliaries out of 
the city to West Cork, where they signalised their arrival 
by the murder in cold blood of a venerable priest and a 
young farmer, who had no connection with the LR.A. or 
even with Republican politics. The cadet who committed 
the murders was found to be temporarily insane, but his 
comrades stood by and watched the shooting as if it were 
the most natural act in the world. As the result of an 
official enquiry into the Cork fires, General Strickland for- 
warded a report to the Government. “This report has never 
been permitted to see the light, and the only conceivable 
reason for its suppression is that its findings refute the 
vehement assertions of Sir Hamar Greenwood that the 
legionaries whom he lauds as “ the custodians of civilised 
government in Ireland” were not responsible for the 
destruction of Cork. 

General Strickland is forbidden to reprove, much less to 
punish, a section of his own subordinates for the grossest 
crimes fgainst discipline, but Downing Street gives him an 
absolutely free hand to dragoon the civil population. The 
terms of the original martial law proclamation have long 
since been exceeded, and the process of manufacturing new 
punishments goes steadily on. When it was discovered that 
ambushes continued in martial law areas the first innovation 
was to order that hostages should be carried in military 
lorries. Colonel Maurice Moore, who commanded the 
Connaught Rangers in the Boer War, pointed out in a letter 
to the Press that the practice was in conflict with Army 
Regulations. The retort to Colonel Moore was to seize 
him on the ground that a copy of the Irish Bulletin had 
been found in his house, and parade him through the streets 
of Dublin as a hostage. Do British officers seriously imagine 
that this ignominious handling of a comrade is likely to 
act as a deterrent to soldiers of the I.R.A.? As a matter 
of fact, the I.R.A.thas shown much more courtesy to captured 
opponents than his brother officers did to Colonel Moore. 
The hostage principle is not limited to providing protection 
for troops. Where fines are imposed on a district for 
tearing down or defacing military proclamations, the 
principal inhabitants are kept in custody till the money is 
paid. A few days ago, the books of Wexford County 
Asylum were carried off by three masked raiders. The 
military immediately arrested ten Republicans who, accord- 
ing to the official order, are to be “detained until such time 
as the stolen books shall be returned to the R.LC. Barracks, 
Enniscorthy, by the three men in person, by whom they 
were stolen.” Even General von Bissing would have 
found it difficult to improve on this ukase. 
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Official reprisals have been instituted in martial law 
areas, but unofficial reprisals have not been abolished. 
Every day brings tales of houses destroyed, stackyards 
burned, and cattle and horses shot by armed bands acting 
on their own initiative. The new excuse for wholesale 
destruction, as a military officer explained in a Clare 
Court recently, is “that the whole thing is governed by 
the law of tactics.” ‘‘That may be, from your point of 
view,” said the County Court Judge, tartly, “ but I have to 
act according to the law of the land.” Unfortunately, in 
Ireland the last word rests with those who put their faith 
in the law of tactics. Not only are houses destroyed, but 
by a refinement of cruelty people are now being ordered to 
carry out the work of demolition with their own hands. 
At Ballycastle, County Mayo, last week, Auxiliaries and 
Black and Tans raided a house where a dance was being 
given and, though no arrests were made, the boys and men 
present were directed at the point of the bayonet to strip 
the slates from the roof of the building. In martial law 
areas the corvée is in full swing. Where an ambush has taken 
place the district is scoured for men, who are driven in 
gangs to cut and carry off the tree trunks felled by the 
ambuscaders, and to fill in the trenches that have been dug 
to block the roads. Possibly the argument may be used 
that this system of forced labour is justified by military 
necessity. But what possible arguments can be employed 
to defend, or even to explain away, the action of Crown 
forces in compelling the whole population of Schull, County 
Cork, to take an oath of allegiance to King George and 
renounce Sinn Fein and all its works, or the still more 
degrading episode at Fermoy, where bank clerks, sons of 
shopkeepers, and substantial farmers were rounded-up, 
handed brushes and cans of whitewash, and forced to cover 
the walls of the bridge with inscriptions such as ‘‘ God save 
the King,” ‘“‘ God bless the Black and Tans,” “ Up the 
R.LC.!” 

What is the effect of these and similar devices? The 
best answer is provided by the official list of Crown casualties, 
which has been growing steadily since General Strickland 
issued his proclamation, and the bulk of these casualties 
are incurred in martial law areas. Where a few months 
ago the most the troops and police had to fear were stray 
snipers, they ate now confronted with detachments, estimated 
in the encounters at Coachford and Rosscarbery at from 
200 to 500 men, well-armed and equipped who, instead of 
scurrying off after the first shot, fight stiff rear-guard actions 
for hours, and in the end evade their pursuers. General 
Strickland professes to see in this development a proof 
that the Republicans are ‘“‘ on the run,” but he finds few 
to share his opinion. Sinn Feiners, on the other hand, 
declare that martial law is driving hundreds who formerly 
held aloof into the fighting line, and it is stated that the 
execution of Kevin Barry secured inside twenty-four hours 
1,500 new recruits to the LR.A. 

Enthusiasts are still to be found who talk as confidently 
of their ability to overthrow British military power as they 
did in the days when the German guns were battering 
Amiens to pieces and Haig in Flanders was calling on his 
men to die where they stood. But the average Irishman 
does not cherish this fantastic illusion. He knows that 
however successful guerilla enterprises may be, they are at 
the best only flashes in the pan. If pressure is continued 
long enough the British war-machine will beat down 
resistance much as a tank flattens out a mud wall. But 
so long as the policy of those who direct the war-machine 
results in visiting the offences of the guilty on the heads of 
the innocent, so long will thousands of Republicans take 
the line that they might as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. Martial law is designed to strike terror into the 
community upon whom it is imposed. When, as in Ireland, 
martial law drives men to desperation, however much the 
militarist may profess to rejoice at the result, the politician 
with any tincture of statesmanship must realise that he is 
handling a double-edged sword. 


, 






THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


HE mandate season is now in full swing. Some ten 
days ago the Mesopotamian draft was brought 
into the light of day by the Philadelphia Ledger, 

and published here in the Times. Hard upon this followed 
the draft for Palestine in the columns of the Jewish Chronicle. 
And now we have that for ‘‘ German South-West Africa,” 
which applies, with the necessary alteration of names, also 
to Samoa, Nauru and the former German islands in the 
Southern Pacific. All these important documents have 
for long been in the hands of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations. The Mesopotamian and Palestinian drafts are 
still to be considered by the Council of the League at its 
next meeting; the others were actually settled by the 
Council on December 17th, but are only now made public 
by that leisurely body. There is no reason whatever, that 
we can see, for all this closeness and delay. The nations 
of the world are as vitally concerned in the matter as are 
the mandarins of Geneva, and it is ridiculous, if not some- 
thing worse, that the fullest opportunity for public dis- 
cussion should not be allowed. But the old order dies 
hard, and the uneven contest between publicity and secrecy 
will not be settled till the peoples shake off their indifference 
about foreign politics, and convince themselves with the 
Lilliputians that ‘‘ Providence never intended to make the 
management of public affairs a mystery to be compre- 
hended only by a few persons of sublime genius, of which 
there are seldom more than three born in an age.” 

However, we have by hook or by crook got most of the 
mandates before us (though we still await with interest the 
French ones, notably that which disposes of Syria). Those 
of the “C” class, relating to Africa and the South Sea 
Islands raise a number of highly important questions, 
such as the conscription of black troops, the trading of 
alcohol and the disposal of products like the famous phos- 
phates of Nauru, on which we comment elsewhere. The 
two Asiatic mandates stand in a category by themselves— 
or, rather, in two categories, for the judgments which we 
pass upon them—and which public opinion generally in 
this country, we think, passes upon them—are very different. 
We have always been against the taking of large mandatory 
obligations in Mesopotamia, not merely on account of the 
huge and indefinite expense it involves, but because there 
is no sufficient evidence that the bulk of the inhabitants 
want us there—at any rate, on the basis implied in the 
mandate. We might very well have given the assistance 
necessary for resuscitating the country and building up 
an administration—or a number of administrations— 
without involving ourselves in a network of burdensome 
and dangerous commitments. Or we might have shared 
them, by setting up a control by the League of Nations 
itself, properly equipped with resources in men and funds. 
But the burdens and the dangers were never seriously 
faced by our gambling statesmen. Oil was a word which 
covered a multitude of doubts. It may, before long, be 
a word which will spell ugly complications. 

But Palestine is another matter. We are pledged there, 
and we are wanted there in a way in which we are not 
wanted in Mesopotamia. Any misgivings that we have 
expressed in these columns have not been directed to our 
acceptance of the mandate, but only to the manner of 
carrying it out—to questions of practical policy, in fact. 
Our Palestine mandate, like no other of the Peace settle- 
ments, does contain a large element of honest altruism. 
No doubt, we stand to gain some present material advantage 
by our position there, and possibly some more in the future. 
But few unprejudiced persons will agree with Mr. 
Zangwill’s taunt that our real aim is simply to make Pales- 
tine a buffer province to fortify the British Empire. It is 
clear—and if it is not clear it ought to be—that we give 
more than we obtain. Lord Derby the other day advocated 
the abandonment of Palestine (to the Turks presumably) 


on account of the “ expense and the extremely small return 
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that we should get from the country.” But the financial 
expense, which, of course, we are reasonably entitled to 
consider, is not likely to press heavily upon us. For the 
rest, we can only admire the unabashed “‘ British shop- 
keeper” spirit of Lord Derby’s speech. 

There is, however, another demand for our withdrawal, 
which comes from a different quarter. The unfortunate 
Emir Feisul has entered a formal protest against our 
mandates both for Mesopotamia and for Palestine. They 
are not, he contends, in conformity with the pledges given 
by the British Government to the King of the Hedjaz. 
That is a matter of argument. The British Government 
can, no doubt, put up a case which will be at least legally 
sound. It will not, of course, clear itself morally, because 
it cannot. We involved ourselves in a net of duplicity 
between the Sykes-Picot agreement with the French and 
our undertakings to the Hedjaz Arabs, and we found a 
way out by sacrificing the Hedjaz Arabs. Feisul has good 
reason to complain of his shabby treatment, and of his 
ignominious end at the hands of General Gouraud. Never- 
theless, it was clearly impossible either for us or France to 
admit all his grandiose claims. His coronation as King of 
All Syria and Palestine was a piece of stage play which 
none but the romantics of Damascus could take seriously. 
Yet if Feisul has lost that crown as surely as the Stuarts 
lost the crown of England, his cause (or a cause which may 
use his name) has still to be reckoned with in Asia. A 
Moslem Pretender there may be more dangerous than 
were the Jacobite Pretenders here, and it would be well 
for all of us if Feisul could be contented. We suggest 
again, as we have suggested before, that Mesopotamia, 
which he wants and we do not want, might give him his 
“place in the sun ”—provided, of course, that Mesopotamia 
wants him: if Mesopotamia does not want him, his claim 
obviously falls to the ground. 

But what is to be said of the terms of the Palestinian 
mandate ? They have provoked a good deal of criticism 
from the Jews. That is natural enough, for this gift- 
horse is one which may fairly be looked in the mouth. 
Some of the objections made are reasonable, some, in our 
opinion, are not. The mandate, of course, falls short of 
many of the expectations that had been cherished since 
the Balfour declaration. But that it was bound to do, 
for those expectations were extravagant. It makes us 
responsible for securing, in the old phrase, the “‘ Jewish 
National Home.” Complaints are heard that that phrase 
is nebulous, as indeed it is. We agree that it is a pity that 
a more explicit recognition of a future commonweaJth of 
Palestine could not have been made. When we have ful- 
filled our task of developing “‘ self-governing institutions,” 
what sort of a state will this Jewish National Home be ? 
We hope that it may be a Palestinian nation, whether it 
call itself the Republic of Palestine or by some other title. 
This, however, does not appear to satisfy the ambitions 
of some of the Zionist critics. The Jewish World, for 
instance, claims that the inhabitants of the country ought 
to be not Palestinian citizens but Jewish citizens. ‘Ihere 
we do not agree—to concede that is to concede the claim 
for the “full Jewish State” which was the interpretation 
that the extremists always insisted on putting upon the 
Balfour declaration. Such a claim cannot possibly be 
conceded under present conditions, when the Jews are a 
small minority in the country. Nor could we reasonably 
put into the mandate an undertaking to work for such a 
State. For what else would that be but an undertaking 
to coerce or evict the Arabs, Moslem or Christian? That 
the Jews will presently become a majority we do not doubt, 
nor do we doubt that by virtue of their superior intelligence 
and wealth they will dominate in the administration. 
Indeed, the mandate already sets up the Zionist organ- 
isation as an Advisory Council “to co-operate with the 

Administration of Palestine ” in promoting both the interests 
of the Jewish population and the development of the country. 
All that is to the good, for it is on the Zionists themselves, 


as we have said before, that the success of this experiment 
depends. But if the Zionists are going at the very outset 
to adopt an exclusive attitude, and to show an intolerant 
spirit, they will court disaster. Policy as well as justice 
surely demands moderation on their part. We, at all 
events, as the mandatory, are bound to promote the interests 
of others besides the Jews, and we can avow no other aim than 
the creation of a Palestinian nation. In that, we believe, 
we shall be supported by all those sane, as well as enthus- 
iastic, Jews who are the core of the Zionist body. 

There is a minor point, as it seems to us, to which some 
take great exception in the mandate. This is the pro- 
tection given to “ missionary enterprise,” which is regarded 
by the critics as an insult to the Jews and a danger to the 
country. But this is surely to be too thin-skinned. It is 
hardly practical politics for us to disallow what the Turks 
allowed. It is also worth reminding the critics again that 
there is a large Moslem field, in which the Christian mission- 
aries can work. And, finally, the Jews need not take any 
more notice of these Christian missions in Palestine than 
they take of them in London, where it has been calculated 
that it costs, if we remember aright, about £10,000 to 
convert one Jew to Christianity. There are more serious 
things both for the Zionists and for us to think about. 
The most serious are, as we have urged before, the question 
of the immigrants and the conciliation of the Arabs. The 
first of these two is made a definite charge on the Admin- 
istration by one of the articles of the mandate ; the second 
is implied throughout. The responsibility for both will in 
practice rest with the Zionist organisation, not only because 
it will inevitably be the main driving force in the country, 
but because of its influence with the Jewish communities 
all over the world. We do not believe that our confidence 
in the Zionists will be misplaced. They have able men 
on the spot and they have the ardent backing of co-religion- 
ists abroad. There are difficult problems before them— 
political problems of devising, in co-operation with the 
mandatory, organs of government, both central and local, 
or of raising their local defence forces, economic problems 
of public works construction, of irrigation, of agriculture. 
The men who are engaged with these problems may look 
upon the mandate, as it has been drafted, as an imperfect 
instrument. But they cannot hesitate to accept it as the 
charter of a very high enterprise. 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT 
OF GERMANY 


Bresiau, February 5th. 


r I SHERE are evidently a great many people in England 
who, to a certain extent, are changing the mental 
attitude which they adopted towards Germany 

during and immediately after the war. But still they 

cannot get over certain things. Granted that the Germans 
were not exclusively responsible for the outbreak of the war, 
why did not they protest against useless cruelties and bar- 
barities like the air-raids over London, the transportations 
of the Belgian citizens, the things that happened at Lille, 

and soon? Or if they were muzzled at the time, why did 

not they afterwards show unmistakably their disapproval, 

if not their repentance? Where are the signs of any 

‘catharsis ” of the national mind in this sense? Has, 

for example, anything serious been done to punish those 

military leaders from whose hands emanated so much that 
destroyed the lives and happiness of tens of thousands? 

Evidently not. Well then . . .? 

This attitude, let us admit, undoubtedly appears in a 
certain sense to be justified. But things do not always 
appear the same if looked at from different sides, To 
understand rightly the German mind on this question one 
must not lose sight of the historical development of things. 

There was a moment when not only the military power 

of Germany but also her “ creed ” was shaken to the foun- 
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dations. That was when the great breakdown of November, 
1918, came. Most people, especially among the so-called 
“ educated classes,” had put so unshakeable a faith in the 
military leaders that they would have expected anything 
rather than a sudden collapse of this sort. Everybody 
suddenly realised that this exaggerated confidence had 
rested on the foundation of a carefully elaborated system 
of lies. So the military defeat brought with it a moral 
discrediting of the whole system. It did not appear difficult 
to extend this discredit to militarism all round. The 
revolution which brought the ideas of socialism to the fore 
seemed to facilitate this. At a time when officers of the 
army did not dare to appear in uniform in public without 
being insulted or sneered at, the victory of pacifist ideas 
seemed to be in the air, the transformation of the national 
mind—including the denunciation of the war-brutalities on 
both sides—seemed a mere natural consequence. In fact, 
pacifism in Germany was well on the way to a great popular 
victory. Those Germans who from the very beginning 
of the war had hoped the game would end in a “ draw,” 
because they could not regard a German victory as a likely 
benefit for the world or even for Germany, thought the 
time had come to make themselves the mouthpiece of what 
was called President Wilson’s gospel. Then came the 
terrible disappointment which blighted all such hopes. 
Nobody in Germany, not even the wildest Chauvinists, 
had anticipated what would happen. Germany, the great 
beleaguered fortress, surrendered unconditionally. But 
the hunger blockade was not raised! Nobody understood the 
reason why. Had we not laid down our arms and fulfilled 
every wish of the Entente Powers ? Then where was the 
necessity for this? Was it a mere act of revenge? of 
punishment ? So King Hunger kept his sway. Entente 
Commissions came and visited the starving towns. I have 
heard of British officers who came to Breslau and could not 
withhold their tears on seeing the indescribable sufferings 
of the children of the poor. They promised to send relief 
as soon as possible. But it never came. And then slowly 
and surely the situation changed and the hope of winning 
over the German mind to a new conception of things grew 
dim. You cannot try to reform a man who feels himself 
“more sinned against than sinning ”—or at any rate, it 
is very difficult. What was begun by the blockade not 
being raised was finished by the Versailles Treaty, with its 

cynical disregard of the solemn promises of the Fourteen 

Points. It made those people who had talked of Wilson’s 

gospel appear in a ridiculous light. “ Right above Might !” 

Here you see it enacted. ‘‘ Self-determination of Peoples ! ” 

“A war against the German Government and not against 

the German nation!” “ Ay, springs to catch woodcocks,”’ 

as Polonius says. And the tremendous wave of bitterness 

rolling over the starved and defeated country drowned all 

thoughts of what had happened before. 

It certainly should have been the duty of the new Govern- 
ment not to let itself be turned by any means from the 
path it had chosen. It had gained its position by dethroning 
& power deadly hostile to it, so that it would have been 
a mere act of common sense to discredit the old leaders 
as much as possible. At the same time it would have 
served the highest moral interests of the country to make the 
truth known. Something was done in this direction. The 
publication of the documents concerning the outbreak of 
the war (the so-called Kautsky-Akten) was carried out 
conscientiously and with great care. Moreover, a kind of 
law-court was constituted in order to cross-examine the 
political and military leaders, but it was scarcely to be called 
@ success. Then all measures of this sort came to a stand- 
still. The strange political lethargy of the leading circles 
Was Caused partly, no doubt, by the weakness of the Govern- 
ment and the growing influence of the reaction, but its 
principal reason was that in face of the gigantic grievances 
of the moment everything that might have happened 
during the war seemed to lose its importance. Try to speak 
to a man of Belgium, Lille, or the air-raids over London, 


and he will instantly ask you what you think of the fact 
that still to-day, more than six years after the outbreak of 
the war, quite a number of unfortunate German prisoners 
are kept back in penal servitude at Avignon and other 
places in France. So one hard heart hardens the other. 

The question of “ reparations” too is often looked at 

from the wrong side. Most people abroad seem to think 
that the Germans are trying in a more or less artful way 
to evade the incurred liabilities. This is certainly not so. 
One must remember that the German peace delegation at 
Versailles in 1919 offered to pay 100 milliards of marks. It 
did not, of course, think it possible at the time that, contrary 
to the Fourteen Points, Germany was to be stripped of 
all her colonies, that she was to lose her mercantile marine, 
her cables, her private property in the Allied countries and 
elsewhere, that her economic arteries were to be cut open 
by force aygl by stratagem, that the Pole was to be invited 
to take from her as much as he liked. And now, after all 
this has been done, after she has been consciously and 
deliberately crippled, she is talked of as if she were the 
Germany of 1914 and asked to pay a sum of, at the present 
rate of exchange, more than 3,000 milliards of marks in 
42 years; in addition to this, her export trade is to bear 
a special tax of 12 per cent. for the benefit of the Allies, 
control of the Customs is to interfere with her sovereignty, 
ete., ete. The average law-abiding German is not able 
to grasp the whole meaning of this, but he finds by the most 
elementary arithmetic that according to this scheme every 
soul in Germany, including babies and children, has to pay 
to the Entente 50,000 marks—a family of six would be 
liable for 300,000 marks! Where is the man on the whole 
surface of the earth who thinks this possible? And this 
in a country whose underfed children are kept alive by 
the charity of the “‘ Society of Friends.”” And the German 
reader remembers during the war hearing faint echoes from 
the other side of the wall of iron and fire, of the wild utter- 
ances of excited French papers demanding that the Germans 
should be punished by enslavement for a hundred years 
and by the transformation of their country on this side 
the Rhine into a kind of German Congo State. He did not 
think at the time that these voices represented the mind 
of France. ‘ 

How, then, are these demands to be understood? They 
evidently are not meant to be fulfilled. Is their only aim 
to deliver Germany finally and altogether into the hand 
of France? Is the prisoner first to be disarmed, then 
bound, then executed? Everybody knows the French 
programme, the annexation of the Rhineland, the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr valley, the breaking up of German 
unity. Is what we have seen until now only the prologue, 
and is the real tragedy now to begin? Nobody in Germany 
knows. But what we do know is that if things go on like 
this a man who still talks of the “ League of Nations” or 
of Cobden’s “ goodwill among the nations” in Germany 
will run the risk of being put into a lunatic asylum. 

Levin L. ScHUCKING. 


PUT NOT YOUR TRUST 


HERE are nosensationalists to beat the men of science. 
Writers of detective stories are pedestrians com- 

red to them. How prosaic a Gaboriau seems 

beside an H. G. Wells! The writer of detective stories is, 
after all, dealing with the present, which, murders and all, 
is endurable and even comfortable. The man of science 
precipitates himself—and us—into the future, which is 
unknown and therefore terrifying. He imagines a gun 
which is a thousand times more powerful than any gun we 
know, a bacillus which is a thousand times more deadly 
than any bacillus we know. His New Jerusalems are 
sufficiently appalling, but his New Hells stagger the imagina- 
tion. Many ple shrink from almost anything new as 
from a Hell. We have heard a Conservative express the 
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hope that he would be “ feeding the daisies’ before the 
eoming of a new form of society in which all men would be 
equal. He thought, we suppose, that it would mean that 
he would have to take tea every day with the cook. He 
did not see that even in a cook there are latent forces which, 
granted a different environment, might enable her to talk 
with him on equal terms about Bach and Dostoevsky. 
Perhaps he did see, and was afraid of those latent forces. 
There is nothing that terrifies us more effectively than latent 
forces. We are accustomed to a certain balance of power 
in a society that suits us fairly well, and we are afraid lest, 
if the balance of power is upset, our own little world may 
collapse into ruin. That explains the hostility of many 
people to Bolshevism, Sinn Fein, and many of the new 
movements of recent years. We may condemn them 
nominally on the score of certain crimes which are as old 
as the human race and of which we ourselves arg not guilt- 
less, but the honest root of our hostility is our distrust of 
the latent forces they may release. ‘ Better the Devil 
you know than the Devil you don’t know ” runs the venerable 
proverb, and we have long since come to terms with our 
own particular Devil so that we have ceased even to feel 
nervous in his company. He has become an heirloom, 
like a family ghost. Our hatred of change is for the most 
part simply loyalty to a familiar Devil. 

The men of science were, until recently, generally un- 
popular because they insisted on introducing us to new 
Devils. They were regarded, indeed, as spies of Satan 
himself, enticing us into traffic with all the powers of evil. 
Their work was wizardry and magic. As alchemists, 
astrologers and mesmerists they seemed to have pawned 
their souls for a mess of infernal knowledge. Their suc- 
cessors have by this time established themselves in our 
midst as chemists, astronomers, and psychotherapeutists, 
and so we no longer suspect them of possessing the evil eye 
to the extent that once was the case. But even now, 
in this scientific age, the man of science can still alarm us. 
What he does no longer outrages us—even when he invents 
an aerial torpedo—because we know that it can all be worked 
out by verifiable formule. But, when he takes to prophesy- 
ing and makes large announcements about forces still latent 
in us, we can still feel the beginnings of a shudder in our 
spines. Lord Headley gave many people this uneasy thrill 
by his speech on the electronic theory on Monday last. 
He recalled the calculation of Lord Kelvin and Sir Oliver 
Lodge “ that there was enough energy in every ounce of 
matter to lift the whole British Fleet from the surface of the 
sea to the top of Mount Everest; that there was enough 
latent force in your little finger to run all the trains in the 
United Kingdom for several minutes, and sufficient atomic 
energy in an ounce of matter, if properly controlled, to 
keep the largest liner in the world going at full speed for a 
week.” There may be people who can read such a state- 
ment calmly and unemotionally. The present writer 
confesses that it makes him regard his little finger with 
apprehension. We know already the power that resides 
in a Prime Minister’s thumbs. He has but to turn them 
down, and a nation is given over to the slaughter. But 
to possess a little finger of such enormous powers is to be 
not a man but a monster. We have grown to manhood in 
a world in which, even pushing with both hands, we could 
not make so much as an empty goods train budge five 
yards. Yet here all the time we have been possessors of 
a little finger that is capable of miracles. Even a decrepit 
second toe has probably enough latent force to run the 
London County Council trams for a week. There is enough 
energy in a twitching ear to provide an aeroplane service 
between England and Australia, and the rise and fall of 
an eyelid would keep a whole county supplied with elec- 
tricity. Lord Headley, we are glad to see, did not make 
light of the vista of horrors opened up by this speculation. 
He is afraid of these unknown forces. He knows what 


human beings are like, and he knows that to give power 
to a human being is to make sure that he will abuse it. 





Men have done badly enough in the past even with the 
limited powers they possessed. They have used the con- 
quests of science to conquer each other. Wealth, know- 
ledge, and every other kind of power they have turned to 
private, not public, ends. Make a man an absolute emperor, 
and you make him an absolute villain. Power is more 
dangerous for « human being to be familiar with than 
radium: it eats men up like a disease. Lord Headley is 
frankly alarmed for the future of human beings if they dis- 
cover the secrets of the electron. Electrons can do us no 
harm so long as we do not know that they are there or can 
make no use of them. Let us learn to control them, how- 
ever, and the little finger of one dyspeptic weakling will 
be thicker than a Napoleon’s loin. Naturally, we shall use 
them to kill each other. Not to do so would be to bury 
our power in a napkin. The power that men have admired 
most in all ages, or nearly all, is the power to kill, and the 
most powerful Cabinets in the world to-day are in this respect 
loyal to the great tradition. And Lord Headley is appa- 
rently far from ccrtain that the most powerful Cabinets will 
be any more philanthropic in the age of the electron. “It 
might well be argued,” he said, “ that in the future, when 
the dogs of war in the shape of harnessed electrons were 
unloosed, not a single human being would survive on any 
battlefield. A general officer, sitting at his comfortable 
desk in the War Office, might touch a button and release 
destructive agencies capable of sweeping hundreds of square 
miles and depriving of existence every living creature 
thereon.” Mr. Wells’s radio-active bomb itself is hardly 
so terrifying. And we have no doubt that, if a radio- 
active bomb were discovered, there would be somebody 
eager to throw it, and that, if electrons could be harnessed, 
one Cabinet Minister at least would have to be restrained 
by his colleagues from harnessing them forthwith. That 
is how we are built. In the assertion of our power, most 
of us go as far as we dare, and, if society did not put a 
check on us, there would be a little Napoleon in every street 
and every village. Hence Lord Headley seems almost to 
hope that his prophecy about the electron may not come 
true—not in our time, O Lord! “ This electronic energy,” 
he declared, “‘ had been described as the world’s greatest 
and most terrible secret—so great and so terrible that it 
had been seriously put forward that scientific research in 
that direction should be stopped until it was felt that the 
human race was sufficiently elevated to be entrusted with 
the keys of such fearsome storehouses of power.” 


That seems to us to be as extreme a censure of the human 
race as it would be possible to utter. If we disagree with 
the proposal to which it refers, it is not that we believe 
that human beings are to be blindly trusted, but because 
we believe that the risk of trusting human beings is a risk 
that must be taken. Every day, though we have no blind 
faith in the perfection of human beings, we trust railway- 
drivers and chauffeurs with our lives. We trust surgeons in 
the operating-room, and we trust men we have never seen 
with our money. If we could not do these things we should 
go mad—victims of suspicion mania. Society is so arranged 
that it pays us to trust one another. ‘‘ We trust in God: 
all others pay cash,” may have been all very well as the 
motto of a Wild-West saloon, but the village grocer takes 
greater risks and makes his fortune. This, however, is no 
argument in favour of trusting anyone to the extent to 
which Strafford trusted an absolute monarch or the Cabinet 
trusts a Black-and-Tan. Our trust in a solicitor or a debtor 
is a modified trust : we know that if our trust is betrayed 
we can appeal to the law for reparation. We are more 
confident in each other because there is a policeman round 
the corner. Our next-door neighbour might like to steal our 
garden, but we leave it unprotected because we know that 
we can trust him to have sense, if not to have a conscience. 
Nations, however, one must admit, are on a different footing 
from individuals. Among nations there is as yet no police- 
men round the corner. Every great nation still clings to its 
claim to absolute power to do what it will with its own. 
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One may, if one is an optimist, trust to its having a con- 
science, but it does not even need to have sense in the 
measure in which a human being needs to have it. 
No doubt it is checked by the thought of consequences, 
like a member of even the most lawless Bret Harte com- 
munity. But the restraints on it are casual and accidental. 
The real international law has always been lynch-law, 
The nation that feels itself stronger than its potential 
lynchers has no need to fear anything. Nor would it fear 
anything. Suppose, for instance, that Japan discovered 
the secret of this electronic energy—if it is discoverable—does 
anyone doubt that Japan would ase its power quite ruth- 
lessly to dominate the world ? And if France discovered it? 
or England? It would be pretty to think that the first 
thing they would do would be to carry out a beautiful 
housing scheme. But we fear the first visit of the inventor 
would be paid, not to Dr. Addison, but to the War Office. 
This may seem to be an argument in support of those who 
hope the secret will never be discovered. But we do not 
think that it is a convincing argument. 

The fact is, the human race has never been fit to be trusted 
with any new knowledge. There were good arguments for 
not letting them know the truth about the sun, and they 
certainly made not only fools but blackguards of themselves 
on learning the truth about evolution. But they weren't 
any greater fools and blackguards than the people who 
didn’t know the truth. It is the old Adam, not the new 
knowledge, that is really dangerous. On the whole, we 
fancy the old Adam has been slightly improved by the new 
knowledge he has acquired through the ages. Even 
though he can kill more people in five minutes than he used 
to be able to do, he has also a better idea of how to obtain 
leisure and how to use it. He is more fool than monster, 
and, if he has so far squandered the resources of science 
in enriching a few individuals rather than in enriching the 
world in general, that is because he has still pre-scientific 
ideas about the rights of the cunning and the strong. We 
doubt if he will abuse the electrons lurking in his little finger 
more than the man of the Stone Age abused his biceps. 
If he does, he can do so only at the risk of being exter- 
minated. That is one reason why we should like to see the 
secret of the electrons discovered. Human beings would 
then be confronted with the strict alternatives of learning 
to behave themselves or of disappearing from the face of 
the planet. Even so terrible a war as the last did not open 
men’s eyes to the fact that we can only go on in the old 
ways at the cost of ruining Europe. The electrons would 
change all that. At first, we should no doubt use them and 
write poems about them. We should wipe each other 
out in countries and continents. After one of the most 
gorgeous weeks in history, half the human race would be 
gone. After a fortnight, there would be only a dozen of 
us left—six Negroes and Negresses, four Jews and Jewesses, 
one Irishman, and a Maori woman who had hidden away 
in an extinct voleano. The survivors would then make 
terms and establish a real League of Nations, and the 
population of the world would increase again till wars were 
only a fine story and somebody discovered something better 
than the electron. And then it would all begin over again. 
And this time only one Jew and one Negress would be left 
alive. And the Creator of the world would suddenly repent 
him of having blown so idiot a bubble of a planet. And he 
would aim a dark star through space. And there would be 
a bump. And that would be the end of us. And we 
should jolly well deserve it. 


Correspondence 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 
To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 


re Sm,—The bombastic improvisations of your correspondent 
Sceptic,” who has apparently not read what I wrote, but 
merely followed Mr. Brett’s impulsive attack, have no application 





whatever to anything in my letters or, if I may say so, in Com- 
mander Priston’s. I myself have exclusively followed the 
bald and pedestrian method of Socrates in pointing out how, 
in matters of everyday business, the “creation” of credit 
in the mode recommended by “ Student of Facts ” does actually 
raise prices, and, as everyone who has looked twice at the matter 
is aware, has actually produced inflation and started what we 
now all speak of as “ the vicious circle.” Since I so wrote, Mr. 
McKenna has gone into the same explanation, much more fully 
and elaborately, but to precisely the same effect. There is no 
appeal in these explanations to the ‘‘ Quantity Theory,” or 
any other theory, about Money. 

With regard to “Sceptic’s” question. “What about credits 
of money for investment?” the first and immediate effect 
of expenditure “for investment” is identically the same as 
that of expenditure “for consumption,” for it consists in 
buying materials and paying out salaries and wages whose 
recipients expend them on consumption, thereby increasing 
demand for the immediately available supplies and raising or 
supporting prices. That process has been going on actively 
since the war, under the impetus of big new capitalisations 
which got their money. So far as the “ investment” results 
in producing goods which these salary- and wage-earners can 
buy and consume, their increased supply may in due time bring 
down prices again. That is as far as “ Sceptic’s” suggestion 
takes us. 

But now, do Iet us look at the facts, and not imagine—as 
the Protectionists habitually do—that the opinions of those who 
deprecate resort to quack remedies which may bring profit to 
particular interests are inspired by some pedantic respect for 
* orthodox economics.” 

In order to pay not only salaries and wages but also dividends, 
a surplus must be produced in excess of the purchasirig power of 
the wages and salaries. A market must be found for this surplus. 
Are manufacturers and other industrial adventurers now begging 
for money in order that they may increase production? Cer- 
tainly not; they are working short time and demanding con- 
traction of output. No doubt they are begging for cheap 
money—but why? Because they are enormously overstocked 
with finished and partly-finished goods; because they have 
over-produced and over-held, in the face of a destroyed foreign 
market and its result in a collapsed home demand. 

One large “ industrial” after another is telling its share- 
holders that it has had to finance their business at such a cost, 
to avoid shutting down altogether, that they must forgo their 
dividends (if not give priority to new charges as well) and use 
the money thus saved for working capital until markets revive 
or the Bank rate returns to normal. They are not starving for 
plant or materials, they are over-provided with them and with 
their products. But as they cannot sell they cannot pay their 
current charges or face more weekly wage bills. Cheap money, 
without inflation, would make their position easier. And it may 
be worth while to help them to get it, so as to prevent the 
scrapping of efficient organisations; but any fresh flood of easy 
money poured forthwith into fresh production would, for the 
reason I have given briefly and Mr. McKenna at length, immedi- 
ately check deflation and fall of prices. And it would go on to 
augment the stocks of goods unsaleable under present world 
conditions. 

Was it Carlyle—or was it Ruskin—who spoke of * enchanted 
wealth”? It is the speciality of capitalism. It is not a new 
portent ; the present crisis is only an aggravated attack of the 
chronic distemper of a doomed system. Austrian babies are 
being swaddled in dirty bun-bags, the new poor are once more 
re-seating their pre-war trousers, whilst the Government embraces 
three million bales of wool, and buys the new crop from South 
Africa, to keep it out of the market, for fear the price should fall 
and shake the Empire, Mr. Hughes having been kept quiet by 
allowing Australia to sell in the artificial vacuum maintained 
by this coup and by the rigging of sham auctions with prohibitive 
reserve-prices on the nation’s hoard of wool, the taxpayer 
paying the penalty-commissions and costs of the make-believe. 
Here are millions of untanned hides shepherded by preferential 
duties to England, withheld from Germany, who formerly manu- 
factured them; 600,000 tons unsold of Cuba’s last sugar crop— 
4 cents a pound offered in New York (what price are we paying 
here ?), and an embarrassingly large new crop arriving: the 
mountains of cocoa, unsaleable at 6d. a pound; the biggest 
surplus of maize on record in America—unsaleable—German 
pigs squealing for it. 

Cotton unsaleable, new planting a capital crime, and Lan- 
cashire mills out of work; rubber a drug; the Wheat Com- 
mission poised quakingly on its pile of Chineri and Patagonian 
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tailings, between the clamour of wageless families and the fury 
of the incensed farmers, deliberately bilked of their autumn 
market to save the Government’s balance-sheet. And now 
coal also. 

Who wants more production? Our manufacturers are fully 
equipped to deal with it. What is wanted is exchange; and 
there can be no exchange because of the war, and tenfold more 
because of the Peace, and the curses of the 1918 election, now 
come, in the manner abundantly foretold in Tae NEw STATESMAN, 
home to roost. 

Cheap money is not wanted to stimulate ‘“‘ productive invest- 
ment” in England; it is wanted to stimulate manufacture and 
industry among England’s former customers. Does any intelli- 
gent person seriously question these propositions ? 

However, so long as we are so hypnotised by commercialist 
forms of thought that no general recognition appears to prevail 
amongst us of the appalling character of the phenomenon of 
these vast hoards of raw materials undistributed whilst the 
starvation of Europe and the paralysis of its industry are threaten- 
ing to invade our own borders—held up through the obstinate 
and unteachably ignorant folk of the Supreme Council of the 
Allies, in the teeth of the warnings of the Brussels Economic 
Conference and the protests of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations—one can hardly be surprised that “* Student of Facts ” 
should imagine that all that is necessary for our economic relief 
is to “‘ create’ fresh credit at home, and let loose a little more 
cheap money to hold up over-capitalised and over-dividended 
concerns. That will not save them, nor enable them to re- 
employ their discharged workpeople.—Yours, etc., 

SyDNEY OLIVIER. 
87 Brookfield, Highgate, N. 6. 





To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Srr,—I was much cheered to read the letter from ‘* Sceptic ” 
printed in your last issue. I seem to have made at least one 
convert to the doctrine of facts as opposed to the doctrine of 
theories. I am the more pleased because, whoever “ Sceptic ” 
may be, he is evidently familiar with the text books, and cannot 
be accused of ignorance of his subject. 

It would occupy too much of your space to discuss the quantity 
theory of money at large, or I would give reasons why I do not 
accept it in any form in which I have yet seen it stated. For the 
purpose of my argument I only need to urge the point which 
seems to have appealed to “ Sceptic,” namely, that “ spending 
money ” and “ investment money ”’ must be clearly differentiated. 
No banker can dispute the practicability of exchanging 1,100 
millions of Treasury Bills for Bank of England credit to the like 
amount; nor is it disputed that, within little more than three 
months, this policy would reduce our taxation by about 72 
millions a year, and send back to the banks 1,100 millions sterling 
in search of investment. The bank rate would fall heavily, 
the value of sound investments would rise, and new employment 
would have to be found for the released capital which would. 
in its turn, find employment for labour. These results would 
follow, as “* Sceptic ” points out “* quite certainly and obviously ” 
upon the adoption of my proposals. Commodity prices would, 
as a consequence, be more likely to fall than to rise whatever 
the theorists may think.—Yours, etc., 

February 8th. A Sruprenr or Facts. 


To the Editor of Tux NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to attack the proposal of a “ Student 
of Facts” from another standpoint ? He shares the delusion 
of orthodox economists that what industry requires is an enormous 
amount of new capital. Of the 1,100 millions which he proposes 
to pour into the industrial machine, perhaps nine-tenths, perhaps 
more, would be used to produce capital goods—factories, tools, 
machinery, etc. 

But at the present time our capacity to produce capital goods 
is 50 per cent. greater than before the war. This is the con- 
servative estimate of the recent Times Engineering Supplement 
In fact, the world can now produce capital goods far beyond 
any possible demand, unless we can export to Mars. 

What we want, of course, and do not get, is an increase of 
goods for the consumer—clothes, food, houses—and the means 
of purchasing them. ‘ 

Why the new capital would be used to produce more capital 
goods instead of consumable goods is another question. The 
answer to it would explain why dwelling-houses are not being 
built to-day, while factories, cinemas, and Regent-street shop 
fronts are.—Yours, etc., A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


41 Kidbrook Park-road, Blackheath, S.E. 8. 





“WHO STEALS MY PURSE, —” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—Can Mr. Davies help us to gauge our poverty? Can 
he tell us how to find a fair equivalent for the Bradbury in terms 
of 1914 currency? At the present moment, with all value- 
scales in fluxion, such a gauge would be particularly interesting. 
Many people, including those who seem best qualified to form an 
opinion, have come to regard the present currency as equivalent 
to a little less than half its pre-war value. If this conclusion is 
correct (and we may well believe it) how comes it that statistics 
are unable to confirm it ? 

If we put the question,,‘“* What is the Bradbury worth ?”’ to 
our multitude of counsellors (comparative commodity-prices and 
“*index-numbers””) we obtain the most confusing replies. If 
we ask the Egg, our present £1 was worth but 4s. 5d. in July, 
1914; the Pat of Butter says 5s. 1ld.; their parents, the Fowl 
and the Cow give different answers ; so do Coal and Gas ; within 
the Ticket family, Railway, Tram and Theatre cannot agree. 
The Halfpenny Bun supports Everyman with 10s., but it is 
doubtful whether the same weight should be allowed him as 
formerly. On the extreme Left we have the Foreign Sample 
Post, who (under the misguided influence of some International) 
sticks to a catholic 20s. and that pliant proletarian, the Inner 
Tube, who answers 24s. (alas, that this Bolshevik should have 
such small support !). We turn to our statisticians to see if they 
can help us with their “ index-numbers.” The Economis; 
(comparing the average of 1920 with July, 1914) says 6s. 8d. 
The plain man is inclined to doubt the applicability of this figure 
to his own particular problem, because not only is it for wholesale 
prices (whose kindly droppings reach him but tardily), but it also 
includes high factors for such apparently remote things as timber 
and textiles. The Statist and the Times, however, produce much 
the same result. The much criticised (and about to be reformed) 
Board of Trade index, professing to deal with retail prices, gives 
7s. 5d. 

Here are some big figures which, apart from their bearing on 
this problem, appear instructive : 


IMPORTS. 
Year. Tons. Value. Value per ton. 
1913 49,064,233 £768,734,739 £15.67 
1920 36,518,236 £1,936,742.120 £53.035 


This shows that for imports we were paying last year £1 for 
what cost us in 1913 5s. 11d. (Bravo, Pat of Butter!) 


EXPORTS. 
Year. Tons. Value. Value per ton. 
1913 67,819,701 £634,820,326 £9.36 
1920 36,589,406 £1,557,974,984 £42.58 


Which shows that last year foreigners were willing to give us £1 
where in 1913 they gave only 4s. 5d. (Good for thee, Egg! But 
what on earth does it signify ?) 

It really looks as though our figures available to determine 
the cost of living are evolved from wrong facts or by erroneous 
processes. Mr. Irving Fisher, in his interesting proposal for 
stabilising the dollar by giving it a backing of goods instead of 
gold, envisaged (if I remember correctly) a standard “ basket 
of commodities ” to fix the “index-number” necessitated by his 
scheme to adjust the quantity of currency in circulation from 
month to month. The “ basket” was to contain one citizen’s 
share of the material resources of his country—little bits of 
everything, from cabbages to coronets. (By the way, what 
would the Coronet answer? Hush!) Such a “ basket” is full 
of difficulties for the statistician because, simple as the idea 
appears, it is, of course, a double index—an index of production 
and an index of the currency value of the produce. It seems, 
nevertheless, that much sound knowledge could be gleaned from 
even a rough approximation of such a “basket,” and perhaps Mr. 
Davies will knock us up a couple—pre-war and post-war—in 
generalterms. The “basket” automatically gets rid of the compli- 
cation produced by those who economise and make themselves 
poorer by doing without things. For instance, a Kensington 
hair-dresser tells me that his customers now have their hair cut 
once a month instead of once a fortnight. If this be the true 
average (Figaro may be busy down Chelsea way) the “ basket ‘ 
might be expected to show that the price of hair-cutting, although 
doubled, had not varied to the individual. It formerly contained 
two cuttings at 6d. and now has one for a shilling. ( Economists 
must submit to consider us poorer for the discomfort of this 
undue form of wealth.) But because the shilling will be a smaller 
proportion of the total value of the current “basket,” the latter will 
show that we are really spending less on the barber than we did in 
1914. In thesame way the “basket” would automatically contain 
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Jess butter and more margarine, and so on. I do not quite see 
how the “basket”’ could be made to disclose our poverty due tothe 
bad quality (i.e., increased costs of renewal) of present products, 
nor is it quite clear how the effects of taxation should be applied 
(perhaps asa negative item inthe “ basket’). Inthe main, however, 
it seems to me that we should see much better how we stand with 
such a “ basket of commodities’ index. From a social stand- 
point, it would be a healthier way of estimating how far certain 
classes fall short of getting their fair share of “ the goods ” than 
juggling to keep pence-calorie curves upon the subsistence level.— 
Yours, etc., H. P. Garwoop. 


NATIONALISATION AND THE WORKER 


To the Editor of Taz New SraresMan. 

Sm,—A thing is said in your review of “ Guild Socialism 
Restated ” upon which I beg leave briefly to comment. 

The reviewer calls in question the effect of ‘‘ State Socialism ” 
upon the worker, and goes on: “ There was no apparent reason 
why the individual cotton operative, for example, should ever 
wish his industry to be ‘taken over by the State.’ Spinners 
have never had any reason to envy postmen.” 

Surely in such an important issue like should be compared 
with like. Take the telephones, for example. When the 
National Telephone Company was taken over, its provincial 
operators—skilled workers—were getting 6s. to 19s. per week, 
the latter stipend being reached at 27 years of age! The existing 
State pay, although inadequate, was so much higher, and the 
pensions were also so much better, that it cost the State some 
£350,000 a year, exhausting the whole of the much-talked-of 
“ royalty,” to raise the late company servants to State level. 
And that despite the fact that Labour representation in 
Parliament was in those days as hard to seek as British justice 
in Ireland. 

So, mutatis mutandis, with cotton-spinners. Nationalisation 
would, of course, improve their lot ; moreover, it would not take 
place save in a Parliament which would confer a proper status 
as well as economic security upon the workers. 

Even from an Employers’ Parliament, workers can get better 
treatment, as a rule, than from an individual employer. For 
the simple and very considerable human reason that when men 
are brought to discuss human relations in a national atmosphere 
they are ashamed of the worst in them. See, for example, 
the debate on the Holt Post Office Wages report. 

As to the actual position of the cotton-spinner, see the recent 
reports.—Yours, etc., Leo Cuiozza Money. 

February 9th. 


[The case of the telephone operators seems to us scarcely 
relevant ; we agree, of course, that all “sweated” workers 
stand to gain increased wages in State employment, but there 
is no reason, that we know of, to suppose that nationalisation, 
as such, would lead to higher wages in the staple industries— 
e.g., the shipyards. However, we need not quarrel with Sir 
Leo, since when he says that any Parliament in which “ national- 
isation ” was possible “ would confer a proper status as well 
as economic security upon the workers” he really concedes 
our point. Before the Guild Socialists came along the word 
“status” (as distinguished from “ security”) was not to be 
found in the vocabulary of State Socialists——Ep. N.S.] 


NORTH BORNEO ALLEGATIONS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Your issue of the 29th ultimo contains a letter from 
Messrs. Buxton and Harris, Secretaries of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, in which they make a personal 
attack upon me on the ground that a Memorandum which, 
after inquiry in Borneo, I wrote regarding their charges against 
the administration of the British North Borneo (Chartered) 
Company, contains ‘‘a discharge of vituperation directed against 
the Society . . . embellished as it was plentifully with abusive 
"ite a 

is a grave charge to make against a res ble man, 

but, like most of the charges of the Society, it is vague and un- 
justified. Will the secretaries descend from the abstract to the 
concrete and quote any words of vituperation or of abusive 
epithets which occur in my Memorandum? Certainly I did 
state: “I regret that in this minute I have had to criticise 
— the proceedings of the Society. I do not fail to appreciate 
g00d which has been done by them in the past, I do not 
the noble philanthropists who have guided its labours, or 





the high character and worthy motives of the present Committee, 
but I contend that they have been misled by the excessive zeal 
of their staff in too eagerly accepting evidence and preferring 
indictments such as that dealt with in this minute with a deplor- 
able lack of care and discrimination.” This is severe, no doubt, 
but is it vituperative ? And where is the abusive epithet ? 

The Secretaries repeat their unjustifiable charge that the 
report of Mr. Parr, the officer of the Federated Malay States 
who was selected by the Secretary of State to inquire into their 
charges, “ belittles and contemptuously disparages with con- 
sistent levity the grievances and claims of the natives... . 
Not a particle of sympathy is shown. It is on a number of facts 
inaccurate, inconclusive and misleading.” This statement is 
untrue, and I challenge the Secretaries to produce any extract 
from Mr. Parr’s report which in the slightest degree justifies 
this savage attack. 

If any one of your readers still believes that there must be 
some foundation for the charges of the Society, let him read 
Parliamentary Paper Cd. 1060—copy of which would be supplied 
to him gratis by this office ; or if he has not time to do so, let 
him reflect as to which is the more likely to be the safer guide 
—Lord Milner, the impartial judge, or Messrs. Buxton and 
Harris, the men who are arraigned.—Yours, etc., 

West Rinceway, President, 
British North Borneo (Chartered) Company. 

February 9th. 


MISS DURHAM AND THE ALBANIANS 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Aubrey Herbert is a firm admirer of Miss Durham, 
and vows that I am annoyed at the “ logical conclusions” of 
this “ close observer.” Does Mr. Herbert call those conclusions 
logical which are based on the suppression of whatever is incon- 
venient ? I do not in the least want to follow her example. 
In the Balkan War, when the Serbian army marched through 
Albania to the sea, some very discreditable incidents took place, 
whatever may have been the provocation received from the 
sniping natives and however great be the excuse of their own 
state of nerves. But the first stone should be flung by that 
army of Western Europe which in its passage through the territory 
of a treacherous and fierce people has done nothing which it 
would not willingly forget. I believe we have sufficiently proved 
that the Albanians are in a much more primitive state than their 
neighbours, and this is entirely their own fault, as the influence 
of Constantinople in that remote province was negligible. Hahn, 
in his monumental work, says that the social life of Cesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum is applicable to the tribes of Southern 
Albania, while those of the North are unequal to so high a 
standard. Eliot, Siebertz, Steinmetz, Katarani, and others go 
into the lobby with Hahn; in the other lobby is Miss Durham, 
assuring the world that her protégés are charming creatures 
with a special aptitude for silver-work and embroidery. If, 
indeed, they were more devoted to these pursuits than to whole- 
sale assassination—42 per cent., for instance, in Toplana die a 
violent death—then the Yugo-Slavs would be less uneasy as 
to the frontier that is to be drawn. 

If it is a fact, as Mr. Herbert believes, that Captain Cunnington 
has had several years’ intimate experience of Albania, it is the 
more reason why he should not have brought such charges 
against the Serbs in the Brodie affair. I did not, as Mr. Herbert 
says, brush him aside ; I showed that his charges were flagrantly 
false. Miss Durham brought these charges last year, with great 
bitterness, in the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Herbert says that in the North the Yugo-Slavs have 
destroyed more than 120 Albanian villages. Will he be so good 
as to give me their names, because the Yugo-Slavs appear to 
have set about it so thoroughly that one cannot find anything 
like that number on the Austrian maps, which are the best 
pre-war maps for those regions? Still, there is great distress 
in Albania, and we can only applaud Mr. Herbert's appeal for 
relief. When people are starving it is not the time to confront 
them with the sins of their ancestors which, more than earth- 
quakes or Yugo-Slavs, have brought them to such a pass. But 
most of this world of ours is in a sad condition, though Mr. 
Herbert must be taking an unduly despondent view when he 
says that “ the world is full of Mr. Baerleins.”"—Yours, etc., 

Bath Club. Henry BaERLEIN. 

February 8th. 

[For reasons of space we have been obliged to omit a portion 
of Mr. Baerlein’s letter. We cannot print any more corre- 
spondence on this subject.—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE REVISION OF THE TURKISH TREATY 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAn. 


Sir,—In his speech at Birmingham on Saturday, Mr. Lloyd 
George alluded to the forthcoming London Conference which, 
under his chairmanship, is to review the Eastern settlement. 
His avoiding a discussion of any of the bearings of the question 
is not surprising. He has up to the present given no clear 
indication of how far Great Britain is prepared to adapt her 
policy to fit in with the recent developments in the Middle East. 
The French Press have for weeks past been advocating a drastic 
revision of the Treaty of Sévres. The British Government, on 
the other hand, appears to think that the Venizelist defeat 
and the return of Constantine, the continued success of Mustapha 
Kemal and the re-entry of Russia as a factor, do not alter the 
fundamentals of the question. One is certain; some 
“* modification ” of the Eastern Treaties will have to be envisaged, 
even if the idea of “‘ revision ” is banned. 

_ For these reasons I venture to raise a question which, if left 
in its present form, will do much to accentuate the bitter feuds 
that persist among the Balkan peoples, namely, the d 1 
of Western Thrace to Greece. To have ceded the whole of this 
region to Greece leaves Bulgaria without her former territorial 
access to the Aigean Sea and threatens, consequently, not only 
to choke her own economic life, but to diminish Balkan exports 
in general. 

The occupation of Western Thrace, moreover, has not been 
acceptable to the inhabitants, more than two-thirds of whom 
are alien in race and an nistic in religion. Without Allied 
support Greece could never hold this vulnerable strip of territory. 

A reconsideration of its disposal is therefore hig ly desirable. 
Without involving fundamental changes, an alternative solution 
to the retrocession of Western Thrace to Bul would be the 
cession of a corridor to Kavala, and this might be either Bulgarian 
or international. It may be recalled that M. Venizelos admitted 
in 1914 the right of Bulgaria to an outlet at Kavala. A solution 
along these lines would conflict with none of the legitimate 
aspirations of the Balkan peoples, and would go far to promote 
& secure peace in the Near East.—Yours, etc., 

12 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. Nore. Buxton. 


THE JEWISH RACE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Punch, vw gy By! last novel, took my breath 
away by his final remark, t he could not help suspecting 
that greater qualities in the critic would have discovered greater 
qualities in the work. When I found Mr. R. Ellis Roberts in 
his review of The Voice of Jerusalem describing me as one of 
the most confused thinkers he had ever read, I could not help 
suspecting that closer attention in the critic would have dis- 
covered more lucidity in his victim. The subject is complex 
—there is the Jew by race, there is the Jew by religion (these 
two often coinciding but sometimes not), and there is the modern 
thinker, who unconsciously approximates to Judaism. But 
complexity in the subject is not confusion in the thinker, and 
I defy Mr. Ellis Roberts to point to a single instance in which 
the sense of the word “ Jew” is not crystal-clear. The very 
sentence he produces shows me at issue with Dr. Herzl, the 
founder of Zionism, in desiring the further evolution of the 
Jew to be on religious and not on racial lines, so that all persons 
whose conceptions, like those of Zola in his last phase, were 
essentially Jewish, should be grouped together in what I have 
elsewhere called ‘“*‘ The War for the World.” 

All the same I raise the biological question as to how far 
Disraeli was right when he said “ All is race,’’ and whether, for 
example, apart from some alloy of Jewish blood, any person 
can really be a “Christian.” Personally I believe Disraeli 
went too far, and that the same psychological evolution under 
which his race produced the Old and New Testaments is mani- 
festing itself, if more tardily, in other races, and I do not despair 
of Christendom becoming eventually Christian. 

So far from Judaism not having become a world-religion, 
as Mr. Ellis Roberts urges, it became two world-religions. But 
both Islam and Christianity emphasised the personality of 
their prophet to the destruction of its original objectivity. 
Hence the vast, unconscious drifting back to Judaism now that 
moderh thought has put these later prophets back into their 
true perspective. 

As to Max Nordau, his Degeneration exaggerated its thesis, 
and in places misunderstood the texts under denunciation, but 
his criticism of “Tolstoy, Ibsen, Wagner, Maeterlinck and 
Rossetti”? (not to mention the minor spawn of romanticism) 
was essentially sound. These were all t artists, but com 
their art with that of Christ in His parables and epigrams. There 
was not one whose art was sanely rooted in life—even Tolsto 


ee semana the very impulse of life—and the fact that all 


h-browed pother ended in the Great War is perhaps sufficient 
iticism of it.—Yours, etc., IsRAEL GWILL. 
Lausanne, 

January 80th. 





Miscellany 
THE TEMPEST 


HE performance of The Tempest at the Aldwych 
Theatre does not hold the audience. The atmos- 
phere of respectful apathy is never quite dispelled. 
Once or twice I thought it was going to be. There was a stir 
in the air ; a little breeze made the leaves of our imaginations 
(How like a forest an audience is!) rustle and talk to each 
other ; - but stillness and holy boredom once more supervened. 
The extraordinary thing about this performance is that 
although obviously immense pains have been taken over 
it, the acting is entirely without finish. There were only 
two moments in the whole play when one could exclaim 
“There! That's done!” The first was Ferdinand’s 
entrance, when he comes on following Ariel’s song, like a 
man walking in a dream (as soon as he began to speak he 
disappointed me), and the second and the last instance of 
finished acting was Miss Viola Tree’s pose and gestures as 
the goddess Juno. The two Mantegna figures of the 
goddesses, Ceres and Juno, were the most splendidly decor- 
ative apparitions in the whole performance. Ceres, how- 
ever, did not carry herself with the augustness of a divine 
mother, but rather like a Lady Bountiful, embarrassed 
by the horn of plenty she held in her arms, stooping to 
present “a gift of wine to Widow Neil.” It is most 
important that Ceres should be able to sing. Her song is 
her excuse for appearing. Indeed, one reason why this 
performance of The Tempest did not get on its feet was 
that the producers had failed to grasp the fact that The 
Tempest is not a play so much as a musical fantasia. The 
thread of fairy story is not the important part of it; it 
is only a thread on which the pearls of music, poetry and 
dance are strung. In a modern musical comedy the 
producer when he introduces a turn or a song, shows clearly 
that it is to see and hear these that we are come ; he does not 
mind in the least interrupting the action. In producing The 
Tempest, the first idea to hold fast is that it is an exquisite 
poetical revue. Incidental music, music which is not 
part of the text but designed to make us more generally 
susceptible, is a mistake. It only takes away from the 
dramatic effect of Ariel’s music overhead, and of the poetic 
effect of an island which is itself full of “ noises, sounds 
and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not.” There is 
plenty of music in the play itself; at other times we want 
to listen undisturbed to verbal music. Let Ariel’s songs 
and all the other songs be frankly “ turns” and Prospero’s 
poetic speeches, too. Ariel’s last song was spoilt by being 
woven into the business of dressing up Prospero. Miss 
Winifred Barnes while singing 
** Where the bee sucks, there suck I” 

was fitting a suit of bright tin armour on to the black and 
gloomy Prospero. The stage directions, which in the case 
of The Tempest are unusually precise, direct that this 
dressing up of Prospero should follow the song. After 
the song is over Prospero says : 

Why, that’s my dainty Ariel, I shall miss thee, 

But yet thou shalt have freedom : s0, so, so. . 
He is obviously being dressed. For the song, a pause 
should be created; then we listen better and are moved 
more. 

With regard to this assumption by Prospero of ducal 
robes: The Tempest was an entertainment designed like 
a modern revue to delight also the eyes, but stage properties 
being meagre, a gorgeous dress was one of the few ways 
of doing this on the Elizabethan stage. Now our resources 
are so much greater the effect of putting Prospero into 
armour falls utterly flat. I suggest that a royal cloak 
thrown over his shoulder would serve. This little bit of 
out-worn pageantry is only useful as supplying a hint with 
regard to the costume of Prospero during the play. Instead 
of being richly and impressively attired as he was at the 
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Aldwych, let there be a suggestion of poverty and make- 
shift (not, of course, too like Robinson Crusoe) about his 
clothes. Then you would get a sense that he is, after all, 
a shipwrecked exile, with only a Caliban for a server and 
helper, living in a cave, a man fallen from riches and grandeur. 
(The difficulty is to commiserate Prospero enough.) His 
magic cloak, too, would then seem less part of his ordinary 
attire, rather a thing put on and off, a strange garment. 
Mr. Ainley presented, on the other hand, the appearance of 
a St. Dunstan, grim and gorgeous in a church window. 
It would add, I think, to the impressiveness of Ferdinand’s 
amazement at Miranda’s beauty if she looked as though 
she stepped out of a cave instead of out of a Romney 
canvas. The mention of Miss Joyce Carey’s appearance 
(after Lady Hamilton by Romney) reminds one that from 
a scenic point of view the fatal defect of the Aldwych per- 
formance is its incoherent eclecticism. Suggestions from 
Mantegna, scenes which recall to us Abbey’s frescoes in 
the House of Commons, Academy water colours of the 
coast of Cornwall, modern illustrations to expensive 
fairy-books (luminous tree trunks, gilt .skies, ete.), 
simplified Gauguinesque ballet scenery—all these followed 
each other pell-mell. Unity of effect was disregarded. 
Immense trouble, ingenuity, fancy, expense have been 
lavished on detail; but the question whether or not Man- 
tegna goddesses would look well against Ilfracombe 
beach, or an Elizabethan jester (Trinculo) and a comic 
drunken butler, dressed as a kind_of pirate, would harmonise 
pointfully with Gauguin scenery, does not seem to have 
troubled the designers at all. If each detail were worth look- 
ing at, they seem to have supposed that the general effect 
would be good. As a matter of fact, the stage never made a 
picture one could conceivably wish to buy; though one 
might feel one would rather like some corner of it or some 
figure in it. The advantages of having a simple, stable, 
conventionalised background are two. In the first place, 
the designer of dresses knows then how his designs will tell 
in each scene; in the second, it forces the producer to 
pay attention to the grouping of the figures on the stage 
and the actors to feel greater responsibility for their 
gestures. They are conscious then of forming the principal 
part of the picture. If only a part of the money which 
has obviously been lavished on this performance had been 
spent, it would have pleased the eye far more! It is down- 
right tragic that Shakespearean producers with artistic 
aims should have learnt nothing from Mr. Granville Barker’s 
productions of Twelfth Night and The Winter’s Tale; or 
even, for that matter, from the performances at the Old 
Vic, where the scenery is so makeshift, absurd and con- 
ventional that it is forgotten. I do not say that the Old 
Vie settings are good, but they are, at any rate, practically 
invisible. 

The fatal result of these elaborate settings is that they 
ruin acting. Actors and producers take for granted that 
the atmosphere is safe in the hands of the designers and 
scene painters, and take it easy. There are the waves, 
cliffs, trees and what not for the audience to look at, and 
soft music at appropriate moments to massage gently 
their susceptibilities—why, the magic island is created ! 
No wonder minor characters find their parts rather empty 
if they believe that. But the magic island is an atmosphere ; 
it is created, and can only be created, by the behaviour of 
the people on the stage. In the short scene which opens The 
Tempest, Shakespeare has created a storm. The storm is 
in the dialogue. The actors have only to act and speak 
the lines and we believe in the storm. At the Aldwych 
for all you could hear (so deafening was the thunder that 
even the scream of the people in the belly of the ship when 
she split was drowned) the dramatist might have saved 
himself the trouble of writing. The comedy of the nobles 
interfering with the sailors, their bombastic sentiments, the 
lurching terror of the passengers, the violence of Boatswain 
tank, respect forgotten—everybody’s dignity badly 
shaken—were essentials lost in mere thunder and darkness. 


The storm-scene was reduced to a few minutes’ unintelligible 
uproar. But how stimulating to the imagination, on the 
other hand, if we had been made to believe in a storm 
through the speech and gestures of figures on the stage! 
The performance thus opened badly ; our ears were stunned, 
but our faculty of imagination was not quickened; we sat 
there like dummies in the auditorium expecting everything 
to be done for us. 

When the scene between Miranda and Prospero opens 
the storm is still raging, though it is clearing off. Miranda 
says :— 

“The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to th’ welkin’s check 
Dashes the fire out... O! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer.” 


Miranda should be near sobbing and shaken with distress. 
Indeed, “the very virtue of compassion”? has been so 
touched in her that, as we gather from Prospero’s repeated 
injunctions to her to listen to his story, she cannot keep her 
eyes from the sea, and the cry of the drowning haunts 
her long afterwards. Miss Carey was far too composed, 
with the result that we were tempted to attribute her 
wandering attention to the prosiness of her father. In 
playing Miranda it is vital (and yet how difficult!) to 
prevent simplicity from degenerating into insipidity. It 
is this opening scene that gives the actress an opportunity 
of emphasising Miranda’s emotional intensity, which later 
on can only be betrayed by the shyest methods, and if 
this opportunity is not taken, her hush of wonder, her 
absolute surrender to the impression which Ferdinand 
makes upon her, loses depth. Miss Carey must beware 
of being the drawing-room ingenue. Miranda’s simplicity 
must be that of nature, and never suggest that of a convent- 
bred girl, biddable and sweet, who says, “ Yes, Papa, No, 
Papa.” I admit that Shakespeare himself has not always 
remembered this. When he makes Miranda speak self- 
consciously of her “‘ modesty ” as her most precious jewel, 
he counteracts the charm of such spontaneous confessions 


asi-— 
“IT would not wish 


Any companion in the world but you.” 


The scene in which we must be first made to feel vividly 
that the whole island is enchanted ground, namely, when 
Alonso and his courtiers first appear, was bungled. Scenery 
cannot do this, and the actors did not create the atmos- 
phere. Everybody is in a very odd, bewildered state of 
mind. To Antonio the island appears parched and barren ; 
Gonzalo is struck by the lush and lusty grass; Sebastian 
thinks there is ‘“‘an eye of green in it.” They should 
appear like men half-stunned, half drunk with a dream. 
Their clothes are not wet, yet they have been wrecked ; 
they speak half consciously, like men who have been through 
a fearful shock; they are insolent to the king; old 
Gonzalo goes off into a sort of cloud-cuckoo-land dream 
of a perfect community ; the acrid baseness of Sebastian 
and Antonio shows itself. But this bewilderment as of men 


real, nor yet that it is unreal, was not conveyed. They did 
not act it; they sat about and talked, instead of creating 
that strange atmosphere by gesture and _ expression. 
Mr. Calvert’s Caliban was not imaginative. There was 
too much of the old grumbling good-natured cabby about 
him; he also looked too like Charles Fox after threé nights’ 
steady gambling at Brookes. Ariel requires genius. Miss 
Winifred Barnes did not satisfy me; but when I ask 
myself what I exactly expect Ariel to be, I am at a loss. 
Her speaking voice was not distinguished, and she did not 
perhaps show enough impatience. The longing to be 
free must be constantly suggested throughout. Mr. Manning 
overacted the drunkenness of Stephano; muzzy speech 
should be employed more sparingly. The part of Prospero 
derives its interest from the fact that we cannot help 
identifying him at moments with Shakespeare himself. 
Ariel is his shaping power of imagination ; his magie wand 
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and book are his own creative power which he will use no 
more. Rightly or wrongly we think of his famous “ cloud- 
capped towers” speech as spoken by Shakespeare out of 
himself at the end of his life. That phrase : 
“A turn or two Ill walk to still my beating mind,” 
seems so oddly personal; and why otherwise should 
Prospero say that henceforth in Milan every third thought 
will be of his grave, if Shakespeare is not thinking of himself 
and his retirement ? The part of Prospero should, I think, 
be played with a consciousness at this moment that his 
relation is more intimate with the audience than with the 
other figures in the play; he should step out of the frame 
of the play more than Mr. Ainley did. I began by saying 
that there was a lack of finish in the acting all through. 
This does not apply to Mr. Ainley, whose Prospero, 
though it was not interesting, was dignified and thorough. 
Desmonp MacCartay. 


Art 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


HERE are three exhibitions on view here—paintings 
by Mr. Gertler, paintings, drawings and wood 
engravings by Mr. John Nash, and a few wooden 

and bronze sculptures by anonymous Negro artists of 
various periods. The three exhibitions, though their con- 
currence is probably accidental, cast some mutual reflections 
which are not without interest. 

Mr. Gertler and Mr. John Nash are not inappropriately 
opposed. Mr. John Nash is a craftsman of curious dexterity ; 
he has great ingenuity and inventiveness in his decorative 
arrangements, and he has a vaguely poetical sympathy with 
nature. So far as I can guess the genesis of his pictures is 
something after the following manner. First in front of 
nature he feels a Wordsworthian mood of vague, emotional 
exaltation. This impels him to expression. But it directs 
him away from the visual qualities of the scene to its spiritual 
implications and overtones. But since the expression has to 
be in visible form the poet must at this point give 
place to the ingenious craftsman. Henceforth the artist’s 
conscious energies are bent upon his canvas and its elabora- 
tion as an objet dart. He may refer again and again to 
nature for this or that suggestion, in order to vary and enrich 
the disposition of his silhouettes of branch or cloud, but his 
purpose is now all towards the arrangement of his picture sur- 
face into so many divisjons, each aptly dovetailed into the other 
and each appropriately and tastefully coloured. At no point 
is he subjugated by the total vision; never does he wrestle 
with that in orderto extract its secret significance. He passes 
straight from the vaguely poetical to the tasteful arabesque. 
The plastic reality has never obtruded itself upon his con- 
sciousness. 

There are two pictures, however, in which a hint of 
such a reality seems to have dawned upon him. They 
are Nos. 42 and 47. If these are recent works, Mr. John 
Nash may well be at the parting of the ways. There is 
open to him the primrose path of the poetically decorative 
strewn with the flowers of respect and honour and wealth, 
and the other a horribly arduous one, leading through a 
great many repulsive failures to some knowledge of that 
curious but peculiarly exciting exercise, pictorial expression. 
This path may lead to great posthumous wealth, but 
there is little else from a worldly point of view to be said 
in its favour. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Gertler has for long years been 
pursuing this laborious way with untiring energy and against 
some very heavy handicaps, There are some artists, and 
they are the happy ones, who have so definite and so har- 
monious a sensibility that their consciousness is hardly 
called in at all, They paint, as we say, instinctively, or at 
least intuitionally. Mr. Gertler is not one of these. His 
sensibility is, I should say, weak and uncertain. Choice 





for him is always a conscious and often a laborious effort, 
But he has intense determination, and, I should guess, 
enough egoism to feel passionately the importance of what, 
at any one moment, he deliberately chooses, so that whilst 
he is painting, and for a little time after, he has the support 
of intense, almost fanatical, conviction. These qualities 
would, I think, account for his early work. The absence of 
a keen sensibility forced him to rely on the object—the 
thing seen—to lean on it, as it were, heavily, and with a 
hard, literal insistence. His determination led him to go 
on and on at it until he had realised completely and with 
full conviction his rather common, unsifted vision. But here 
comes in Mr. Gertler’s saving grace—a grace which promises 
to work miracles, The conviction with which he paints 
does not last long after he has painted a picture. I am sure 
we could safely tell him brutal truths about a picture that 
he has put aside for some years, though it would be rash 
to breathe a hint of disagreement with one in which he still 
held an investment of his egoism. 

And so we have seen that in each fresh series of pictures 
Mr. Gertler sets to work to acquire some new quality. It 
looks now as though he would arrive at sensibility by a 
sheer process of exhaustion. By pushing everything he 
does to its furthest limit he learns exactly what not to do 
next time. Take as an instance Mr. Gertler’s colour. He 
always used it with fierce conviction. There was never in 
his works a vague scramble, a pleasant hint, an indefinable 
suggestion—all was positive, hard, decisive. He was there 
to defend every touch; he never hid behind an evasive 
statement. But it was crude, positive colour used for its 
violent physiological stimulus. He was no fastidious wine 
drinker; it was the crude alcohol of a drunkard; it was 
sometimes methylated spirit. He had to run through this 
debauch in pure, positive colour before the idea of the 
expressiveness of colour relations came to him. But now 
look at the works in the present exhibition and one can 
hardly find a trace of this crudity. These, it is true, are 
not the works of a born colourist, but of something, perhaps 
even rarer, a man who has mastered the idea of colour by 
exhausting its possibilities, beginning with a passion for 
its crudest, most elementary physiological effects, and 
gradually rising to a real sense of the meaning of the 
subtlest and most complex relations... 

But, most important of all, throughout the whole process 
of his self-education Mr. Gertler has stuck grimly and 
determinedly to the whole plastic vision. He has never 
constructed an @ priori scheme of things into which to press 
and twist by concessions and extenuations his actual vision. 
It is this that gives to his art its compelling quality. One 
might dislike his vision: one could never altogether pass it 
by. It was always realised with full conviction. His 
work has often been ugly, repellent, brutal; it has never 
been irrelevant or insignificant, and above all never insincere 
or facile. Mr. Gertler has evidently got the biggest kind of 
ambition, which is indeed the only respectable one, and 
the present exhibition, which is far in advance of anything 
he has shown hitherto, proves that, if he can only keep his 
health, he is not yet nearly within sight of the limits of his 
capacities. 

he small collection of Negro sculptures ranged on a 
shelf in the long gallery gives one the impression that one 
is looking at casual selections from an immense variety of 
cultures and periods. It is as though one had ‘l'anagra 
figures, Gothic French sculpture, Byzantine ivories, Renais- 
sance bronzes and modern English statuettes all put to- 
gether. We have not as yet begun to classify and group 
our sensations. But how vast are the differences within 
this, at present, single field of art one can guess by observing 
the head No. 28 and the somewhat similar piece, No. 12, which 
stand out from all the rest as examples of the finest plastic 
imagination. I have been taken to task by friends as well 
as adversaries for my. enthusiastic praise of Negro sculpture. 
I may have generalised too rashly from a few specimens, 
but before such a work as this Negro head I do not feel 
inclined to unsay any word of praise. If any piece of 
English sculpture of —_ age or period approaches this in 
the essential qualities of plastic feeling, I have not had the 
good fortune to come across it. Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE TEMPEST is the first volume issued of the 
new Cambridge University Press Shakespeare (7s. 6d. 
net), which is being published under the editor- 

ship of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. They are enticing, 
slim, brown volumes; the print is pretty and clear. 
Sir Arthur has written a general introduction, a textual 
introduction, an introduction to The Tempést, and a 
note on Shakespeare’s punctuation. The new features 
of this edition are two: it preserves (so far as it is 
possible to do so without confusing the sense) the original 
unctuation, which was intended to guide the actors 
in speaking, and secondly, those plays which were at first 

inted without being divided into acts and scenes are to 
c reprinted without the breaks, which later editors 
introduced. I cannot make up my mind if this is an 
improvement until I have read more of the plays 
reprinted in this manner, but The Tempest seems 
to me to have gained by it. The only drawback 
is that it is not so easy to look up a passage, 
When one reads Shakespeare one does not, unless one is 
reading him as a dramatic critic, imagine that one is in 
a theatre looking on at the performance of a play. The 
theatre which is under one’s skull has no stage or drop 
curtain. One is in a place with his characters, not looking 
at them across footlights. 

* : # £4* 

Shakespearean punctuation is an interesting subject. 
The old texts were prompt-copy, and the ungrammatical 
punctuation which has been despised by Shakespearean 
editors has great dramatic importance. The stops, brackets, 
capitals, in the folio and quartos are actors’ directions. 
They indicate where and how long he is to pause in delivering 
his lines and suggest intonation. “‘ Business” in Shake- 
speare’s days was orally transmitted. The advantage of 
preserving, as far as it is possible to do so without obscuring 
the text from a grammatical point of view, the original 
punctuation, is that it indicates the tempo of the verse as 
the poet himself imagined it spoken or allowed others to 
direct that it should be spoken. The reader will find 
that it is much easier to read or repeat Shakespeare’s 
lines trippingly and rhythmically if he follows these direc- 
tions. The unctuation strikes me as the most valuable 
feature of this new edition. 

* * * 


In the general introduction the editor discusses, or rather 

ins to discuss, Shakespeare the man. This is the least 
satisfactory part of his preface. He rings the bell, but he 
runs away before the door opens. When this topic is started 
by professors—and Sir Arthur is a professor, though he 
strives to avoid almost too earnestly the professorial tone— 
the name of Mr. Frank Harris is silos mentioned, yet his 
book, The Man: Shakespeare (Frank Palmer), is far and 
away the most illuminating psychological study of Shake- 
speare which has been written. It is an extremely con- 
vincing book. Scholars are annoyed by his confidently 
supposing Shakespeare to have been in love with Mistress 
Mary Fitton, for which the evidence is slender. But whether 
the woman bore that name or another (Mary Fitton was a 
maid of honour to Elizabeth) does not matter in the least 
to the argument. The point is what kind of temperament 
betrays itself in the character-drawing in the plays. The 
key to the problem lies in a comparison of the kind of 
emotions and characters Shakespeare drew best and most 
intimately. When he deviates out of the character he 
proposes to draw, in what direction do such inconsistencies 
and lapses point ? They will indicate the bias of his own 
nature. Mr. Harris has collected such examples and 
analysed them with extraordinary skill. 

* Bs ae 


Sir Arthur is evidently moved to pained indigna- 
tion by the suggestion that Shakespeare could have n 
a snob; he quotes the following passage from ————— 
(I have failed to identify the quotation; it is either by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw or Mr. Krank Harris): “Everyone who 
tead Shakespeare’s works with any care must admit 





that Shakespeare was a snob of the purest English water.” 
This criticism was first made, I think, by Walt Whitman, 
to whom Shakespeare’s anti-democratic tastes and sym- 
pathy with feudalism were as distasteful as, in another 
way, they were to Tolstoi—and naturally enough. In 
a collection of notes called Notes Left Over, Walt Whitman 
writes (it is sound criticism from his own angle) “ Shake- 
spere seems to me of astral genius, first - od entirely 
fit for feudalism. His contributions, especially to the 
literature of the passions, are immense, forever dear to 
humanity—and his name is always to be reverenced in 
America. But there is much in him ever offensive to 
democracy. He is not only the ally of feudalism but 
I should say Shakespere is incarnated, uncompromising 
feudalism in literature. Then one seems to detect some- 
thing in him—I hardly know how to describe it even 
amid the dazzle of his genius, and, in inferior manifesta- 
tions, it is found in nearly all leading British authors. 
(Perhaps we will have to import the words snob, snobbish, 
etc., after all.) While of the great poems of Asian antiquity, 
the Indian epics, the book of Job, the Ionian Iliad, the 
unsurpassedly simple, loving perfect idylls of the life and 
death of Christ in the New Testament, and along down, 
of most of the characteristic, imaginative or romantic 
relics of the continent, as the Cid, Cervantes’s Don Quixote, 
etc., I should say, substantially adjust themselves to us, 
and, far off as they are, accord curiously with our bed and 
board of to-day, in New York, Washington, Canada, Ohio, 
Texas, California, and our standards of heroism, fun, man- 
liness, and even the democratic requirements—those require- 
ments are not only not fulfilled in the Shakesperean pro- 
ductions but insulted on every page.” 
* x“ a 


I like to hear old Walt talking like this. I even like the 
loose ungrammatical way he puts down his sentiments. 
He did not like English literature best. He thought the 
spirit of it was not the greatest, and he did not want 
America to go to it for models. He thought it (this 
seems rather odd to me) a melancholy, moody literature, 
“not as the black thunderstorms, and in great normal, 
crashing passions, of the Greek dramatists—clearing the air, 
refreshing afterward, bracing with power ; but as in Hamlet, 
moping, sick, uncertain, and leaving ever after a secret 
taste for the blues, the morbid fascination, the luxury 


of wo 
2 . * * 


Of course, Walt did not read very much: he had a look 
at a book from time to time, but when he took one up he 
got a great deal out of it. He liked to read out of doors ; 
he thought you could judge a book better under the sky. 
But it did not always help him, I think, to reach the right 
conclusion. He decided that though as a dramatist of the 
passions at their stormiest Shakespeare ranked very high, 
he was excelled in that respect by the best Greeks. His 
strength lay in portraying lords and barons—“ the arrogant 
port, so dear to the inmost human heart, he stands alone 
and I do not wonder he so witches the world.” It is cer- 
tainly not true that it is Shakespeare’s power of expressing 
pride which gives him his command over our imaginations. 

* * * 


As a critic Walt Whitman reminds me of Samuel Butler, 
not in his specific judgments, but in his method. He thinks 
first whether he admires and loves the type of man to 
whom the book he is judging would mean most. If you 
examine Samuel Butler’s startling black list and golden 
list of authors, you see that he dislikes particular authors 
because he dislikes the t of person who admires them 
most enthusiastically. W en Whitman is making up his 
mind about Byron, for instance, he does it like this: 
“ Byron’s was a vehement dash, with plenty of impatient 
democracy, but lurid and introverted amid all its mag- 
netism; not at all the fitting, lasting song of a grand, 
secure, free, sunny race.’’ Perfectly true; and the test 
he has applied is what kind of men would, or rather in this 
case would not, find nourishment in Byron; and he pre- 
supposes that they, being so admirable, are the best judges. 
You cannot call this esthetic criticism, yet it is almost 
impossible to disassociate this method, or similar methods, 
of judging literature, from what is by way of being pure 
esthetic criticism. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THOSE PASTONS 


Selections from the Paston Letters. Arranged and edited 
by AticE Drayton GREENWOOD. Bell. 135s. net. 


The Paston Letters are one of the dullest of books, and one 
of the most fascinating of collections of documents. There 
is probably ‘not a single letter among them that would be 
worth a place in an anthology of good letters. They are 
more like legal than literary documents. The editor of 
this admirable selection praises them as “ a kind of magic 
mirror” in which the life of the fifteenth century passes 
before us. But, alas, they are less like a magic mirror than 
any other volume of letters of comparable fame. They 
bear more resemblance to those odds-and-ends of broken 
pottery with the aid of which enthusiastic archeologists 
attempt to reconstruct the life of the ancient East. We 
examine them rather than read them. ‘Though they were 
written during one of the most romantic crises of English 
history, they are in general as arid as a realistic novel, 
and the most romantic things they contain are incidental 
details such as an occasional date : 

Written in my way homeward, on Mary Magdalen’s day, at 

midnight ; 

or the address of a shop, as when John-the-Youngest asks 
his mother to see about two pair of hose, “‘ which be ready 
made for me at the hosier’s with the crooked back, next to 
the Black Friar’s-Gate, within Ludgate.” The picture of 
an age springs to life in half-sentences of this kind, but in 
the mass the correspondence is too businesslike, too void 
of those personal humours we look for in good letters, to 
make a strong appeal to any but students of history. 

At the same time, as we read, the Paston family becomes 
uncannily real to us. They are a sort of Galsworthy house- 
hold, with the passion of property strong in them, a respect- 
able sense of the family, and an occasional escapade of love. 
“There never was a Paston poor,” was a local saying, 
and there never was a family who thought more about 
money. We are accustomed to look on the nineteenth 
century as the period during which money entered into the 
very texture of men’s thoughts. But we cannot read 
the Paston Letters without realising that human beings 
were more mercenary still in the Middle Ages. Wills and 
marriage-portions cause more commotion in these pages 
than the Wars of the Roses, which, according to the editor, 
are “unduly emphasised in most of our histories.” Life 
in England during the Wars of the Roses was probably a 
good deal less disturbing than life in Ireland under the 
Black-and-Tans. “The battles of the.time were seldom 
dangerous except to the nobility, but the organisation of 
parties involved the lesser gentry.” The Pastons were 
“involved,” indeed, and not always in the same party, 
but the wars never produced such a crisis in the family as 
did the marriage of Margery with the elderly head-bailiff. 
This was more than John-the-Youngest could stand, and 
he angrily told the bailiffs go-between that “he should 
never have my good will for to make my Sister to sell candle 
and mustard in Framlingham.” The Bishop of Norwich 
was sent for in order to use his influence with Margery, 
and “ he said to her right plainly, and put her in remembrance 
how she was born, what kin and friends that she had, . . . 
and said that he had heard say that she loved such one that 
her friends were not pleased with that she should have, 
and therefore he bade her be right well advised how she did.” 
In the end Margery was cast out by the family, her mother 
piously commenting: “ Wot it well, she shall full sore 
repent her lewdness hereafter, and I pray God she might.”’ 

Every generation of Pastons seems to have had its own 
trouble about women. Fifteen years before the Margery 
seandal there was the husband-hunger of Elizabeth. Her 
brother was warned by a married cousin that he must get 
her established at all costs : 


For she was never in so great sorrow as she is nowadays, for 
she may not speak with no man, whosoever come, ne not may sec 
nor speak with my man, nor with servants of her Mother's, but 
that she beareth her an hand (wrongly accuses her) otherwise than she 


meaneth ; and she hath since Easter the most part been beaten 
once in the week or twice, and sometimes twice in a day, and her 
head broken in two or three places. 

The mother busied herself in inquiries about various 
possible suitors and their fortunes, and a marriage was all 
but arranged with John Clopton in consideration of a dowry 
of 400 marks. At another point Lord Grey of Ruthyn 
stepped in with an offer to find Elizabeth “a gentleman of 
300 marks of livelihood.” He did this, we are told, meaning 
to pocket her dowry as his reward, and, when he found that 
he was not to be paid for his trouble, he went no further 
in the matter. Ultimately, Elizabeth caught a husband in 
Robert Poynings, who had some years earlier acted as 
sword-bearer to Jack Cade, and we find her as a married 
woman writing pleadingly to her mother for “ the hundred 
marks ”’ that had been promised to Poynings on the marriage. 
Two years later the Battle of St. Albans made her a widow, 
but in course of time she married again—a knight, on this 
occasion—and ended as “ the wealthy woman of the family.” 

The most interesting affairs of the heart, however, on 
which the Letters touch, are those of John-the-Youngest, 
who in his matrimonial adventures seems to have combined 
romance and trade in happy proportions. In 1474 we find 
him opening up communications with “ Harry Eberton’s 
wife, draper,” with the news that he has had the offer of a 
wife with 600 marks and an inquiry whether Eberton is 
prepared to do as well by his daughter. In the same letter 
he urges his brother “to speak to your apothecary, who 
was sometime the Earl of Warwick’s apothecary, and to 
weet of him what the widow of the Black Friars is worth.” 
A little later he is all for Lady Walgrave, who scornfully 
refuses a ring he sends her, and whose muskball his brother 
attempts to steal for him as a keepsake. She pretends to 
demand the return of the muskball. “ Yet againwards,” 
John’s brother assures him, “she is not displeased, and 
forbid me not that ye should have the keeping of her 
muskball.” Months pass, and negotiations are on foot for 
a marriage between John and Margery Brews with the 
necessary portion of money. Margery is evidently extremely 
eager for the marriage, but she is alarmed lest the sum her 
father offers may be insufficient. She writes anxiously to 
her lover : 

I let you plainly understand that my father will no more money 
part withal in that behalf, but an 1002 and 50 marks, which is 
right far from the accomplishment of your desire. 

Wherefore, if that ye could be content with that Good, and my 
poor Person, I would be the merriest maiden on ground ; and if 
ye think not yourself so satisfied, or that ye might have much more 
good, as I have understood by you afore; good, true, and loving 
Valentine, that ye take no such labour upon you, as to come more 


for that matter. But let (what) is, pass, and never more to be 
spoken of, as I may be your true Lover and Beadswoman during 


my life. 

Many letters follow between members of both families, 
and John’s eldest brother sums up the claims of various 
possible wives for him, After dismissing Mistress Barley, 
he turns to the attractive Margery Brews : 

Bykerton telleth me that she loveth you well; if I died, I had 
lever ye had her than the Lady Walgrave, nevertheless she singeth 
well by the harp. 

And so, after much haggling about terms, it falls out, and 
a medieval love-story has a happy ending. 

But there is more than the trade of love written about 
in these remarkable letters. There are pirates and battles 
and sieges and feuds and shopping and books and _ sport, 
and the price of crops, and clothes and medicine. We are 
taken back to an age in which money was scarce and payment 
often in kind in the letter in which John-the- Youngest 
asks his brother to send him a hat from town :— 

I pray you bring home some Hats with you, or, and ye come not 
hastily, send me one, etc., and I shall pay you for it a Comb (of) Oats, 
when ye come home. 

In another letter it is a hawk that John-the-Youngest is 
begging of his brother : 

Now think on me, good Lord, for jf I have not an Hawk, I shall 
wax fat for default of Labour, and dead for default of company, by 
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my truth. No more, but I pray God send ydu all your desires, and 

me my newed Goss Hawk in haste, or rather than fail, a Soar Hawk. 

There is a Grosser dwelling right over against the Well with Two 

Buckets a little from St. Helen’s hath ever Hawks to sell. 

There you have the human cry; and humanity enters 
the letters again with Sir John’s description of the garrison 
he has engaged to defend Caister : 

They be sad and well-advised men, saving one of them, which 
is bald and called William Peny, which is as good a man as goeth 
on the earth, saving a little he will, as I understand, be a little 
cupschotten (tipsy), but full of courtesy. 

As for the Pastons themselves, one wishes they had been 
better gossips even at the expense of their business efficiency. 
The strongest character in the book, Margaret Paston, 
leaves us with the impression that she was a great manager 
rather than that she was a queen of good company. At the 
same time, it is well that we should have the domestic prose 
of the Middle Ages as well as its parti-coloured poetry and 
romance. And the Paston Letters are a storehouse of this 
domestic prose. That is what gives them their unique 
value. Ropert Lynp. 


PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY 


The System of Animate Nature. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the years 
1915 and 1916. By J. Artuur Tuomson, M.A., 
LL.D. Two volumes. Williams and Norgate. 30s. 
net. 

Natural History Studies. By J. Artuur Tuomsoy, M.A., 
LL.D. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is curious that, notwithstanding the vast accumu- 
lations of knowledge in modern times, the problems of 
philosophy have remained much the same as they always 
were. What general interpretation are we to place on 
the facts of life and existence? Do mechanical laws 
embrace every department of the Universe? Is there a 
purpose for which the Universe was created, or a goal 
to which it is tending? Is there a religious and moral 
significance behind nature, or have we to do with a mere 
clash of blind and unintelligent forces ? All these questions 
were asked more than two thousand years ago, and philo- 
sophers were divided into those who took the one view, 
and those who took the other. And now consider the 
astonishing developments of science since those ancient 
times: the discoveries of astronomy, geology, biology, 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. Our conception 
of the external world and of ourselves is revolutionised 
beyond all recognition ; and yet—just those same questions 
are still being asked, no doubt with far greater refinement 
and far less crudity, but still the same questions. The 
main dividing line among philosophers at the present day 
is that which separates those who believe in a spiritualistic 
basis of nature from those who believe only in the blind 
operation of mechanical forcés. 

The latest philosophical work of Professor Arthur Thomson 
belongs, we need hardly say, to the former school. His pur- 
pose is to attack what he calls “ natural irreligion ”’ by em- 
phasizing the pre-eminence of mind, and the purposiveness of 
evolution. His arguments are characterised, as might be 
anticipated, by a remarkable wealth of illustration drawn 
from many departments of natural history. But it is no 
detriment to Professor Thomson if we say that his work 
leaves the age-long problem of philosophy very much where 
it was before. 

Let us consider, for instance, Professor Thomson’s treat- 
ment of the cardinal controversy between mechanism and 
Vitalism. The mechanists affirm that all the functions of 
the body are based purely on the laws of physics and 
chemistry ; that all the activities of man would be found, 
if our knowledge were sufficient, to be no more than an 
ummense elaboration of blind physico-chemical phenomena. 
The vitalists, on the other hand, affirm that it is necessary 
to postulate some new kind of force or energy to account 
for the fact of life, some kind of energy that is spiritual 





rather than material in character, and not known in the 
realm of the inorganic world, but which has a directive or 
purposive function to fulfil. How does Professor Thomson 
deal with this controversy ? He points out, very truly, 
that ‘there has not been given any chemico-physical 
description of any total vital operation.” He emphasises 
the great difficulty of perceiving how purely mechanical 
processes could account for the inconceivable complexity 
of organic life. Hence he reaches the conclusion that 
life ‘is not explicable in terms of matter and motion.”’ 
Organisms “ reveal new aspects of reality, transcending 
mechanical formulation.” The argument as it stands is a 
palpable non sequitur. Both sides admit equally the 
incredible complexity of organic life, both affirm with 
equal emphasis that physiological processes are outside the 
present range of possible explanation ; but that cireum- 
stance involves no presumption that the explanation, if 
ultimately discovered, will involve some non-material 
factor altogether novel to science. In so far as the methods 
of physics and chemistry have been applied to physiology, 
they have turned out to be true and sufficient methods. 
All we know of physiology is on physico-chemical lines: 
where our knowledge ceases, it is in every case because we 
have reached the limits of our physics and chemistry. The 
phenomena become too complex for them to deal with. 
Nothing contradictory to physics or chemistry has ever 
been found. As far as our laboratory methods reach, 
physiology conforms to materialistic laws, and mechanists 
insist that there is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
beyond that point materialistic laws would break down. 
It is laboratory methods only that break down, too clemen- 
tary to cope with the vast complexity of the facts presented. 

The mechanists and vitalists start, therefore, on common 
ground. They both agree that the facts are outside the 
range of present explanation. But the mechanist then 
argues that the explanation must be sought for on the 
same materialistic basis that prevails in every other science, 
and that prevails also within every department of physiology 
that has been hitherto explored. The vitalist has no 
ground for alleging the existence of a new factor. Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem. The vitalists 
allege the existence of a factor which itself is unintelligible 
and a mere name for covering our ignorance. They may 
well be appalled at the complexity of life, but the dragging in 
of new and supposititious entities does not assist matters. 
It is a vice of thought, universal in primitive philosophy 
and religion, and never yet justified by the progress of 
science. Professor Thomson himself, it is fair to say, is 
shy of being labelled a vitalist; but his sympathetic descrip- 
tion of vitalistic theories and his determined antagonism 
to mechanism class him at once in that school of thought. 

Professor Thomson insists upon the purposive element in 
evolution, and more than onee repudiates Sir Ray Lan- 
kester’s description of evolution as “ a chapter of accidents.” 
He attacks also Huxley’s statement “that man’s only 
chance of ethical progress was to combat the cosmic process.”’ 
He affirms that ‘‘ Nature is crowned in man. He is Nature's 
interpreter. In him the inherent rationality of Nature, the 
Logos, became articulate, and found moreover joyous 
appreciation.”” The quotation serves to indicate the 
mystical tendency of Professor Thomson’s philosophy. In 
short, he sets forth a system of philosophy, or if that name 
be too pretentious, a way of looking at life that is closely 
allied to religion and has been popular in all ages. His 
knowledge of science fully entitles him to make an attempt 
of this sort; indeed, few writers are so well equipped for 
the task. And if the result is inconclusive, may we not 
gather that the great problems of philosophy must be 
still further studied before any individual answer finds 
universal acceptance ? 

In his Natural History Studies, Professor Thomson leaves 
philosophical biology on one side, and in a collection of 
short essays carries the reader into some of the more remote 
and curious by-paths of natural history. Here Professor 
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Thomson is at his very best. He writes with charm and 
enthusiasm, and is a reliable guide through the wonderful 
paths of life. Especially interesting are his accounts of 
life in the deep ocean: for at the bottom of the deepest 
ocean, life is to be found. But it is a very different sort of 
life from any with which we are familiar. To begin with, 
the pressure of water is reckoned in tons to the square inch : 
perpetual winter reigns, for the temperature is always about 
freezing-point ; the blackness of unending night is relieved 
only by gleams of phosphorescence, since many creatures of 
the deep seas carry, as it were, their own lamps with them. 
Perfect silence prevails: and the stillness is undisturbed 
save by living creatures moving to and fro about their 
business. The scenery of the ocean-floor is hopelessly 
monotonous, though ‘‘ here and there a ridge stretches 
like a watershed, or a volcanic cone rises abruptly to the 
surface, or a great depression leads into one of the deeps.”’ 
And most wonderful of all, perhaps, there are scarcely any 
plants, and no bacteria of any kind. The animals therefore 
are carnivorous; they live upon each other, and upon the 
continuous snowfall of small creatures, who have passed 
their lives in the higher waters, and slowly sink to the 
bottom at their death. In another essay, Professor 
Thomson tells us of the animals, which when attacked by 
an enemy, cast off their limbs or other parts to save the 
whole. A lizard fleeing from its enemy is caught by the 
tail; but the tail comes off; the enemy is pacified for the 
moment, and the lizard grows a new one at leisure. More 
remarkable still is the sea-cucumber, who when pressed by 
an enemy, ejects a large portion of his internal organs to 
appease the appetite of the aggressor. He is doubtless 
incommoded for a time by the absence of his alimentary 
canal, but he is not incapable of meeting the situation by 
growing a new one, in time to avoid dying of inanition. 
These and innumerable other strange forms of life are 
described by Professor Thomson with the verve of an 
amateur, but the knowledge of a professional. How and 
why have these wonders of nature come into existence ? We 
do not know: perhaps we never shall know. Any philo- 
sophie theory which professes even the distant semblance 
of understanding is self-condemned. They are but minute 
and special cases of that vast and continuous redistribution 
of matter and energy, of which no complete understanding 
can ever enter the mind of man. 
Huen E.tior. 


SALT AND SAVOUR 


Seventy Years Among Savages. By H. S. Sarr. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s; 6d. net. 


In an early novel Mr. Chesterton pictured a world so 
consumed with humanitarian ideals that people would 
turn from the eating of vegetables with disgust, exclaiming : 
‘* Why should we shed the green blood of the silent animals ? ” 
and advocating a diet of salt. Then arises a new prophet 
with another slogan: “‘Why should Salt suffer?” And 
there was more trouble. We do not know whether when he 
jested and argued thus, Mr. Chesterton was thinking of 
the genial secretary of the Humanitarian League; but we 
are sure he would be the first to protest against any form of 
diet which caused immediate suffering to Mr. Salt, unless, 
indeed, his own convictions compelled him to allow Salt to 
suffer a little for his and others’ good. One of the pleasantest 
stories in this humorous and gallant volume shows Mr. 
Chesterton as a man of great sensibility. Mr. Salt is a 
faddist, a crank, if you will, but he is a faddist with a 
sense of proportion and a keen humour; he has, in conse- 
quence, suffered much from the devoted attention of the 
ordinary reformer and his disciple. People have wasted 
-his time unscrupulously : 

Among zoophilists, especially, there are a number of good people, 
ladies, who go about talking of their ‘“ mercy-work,” yet show a 
merciless indifference to the value of other persons’ time. Here, 
incidentally, I may say that one of the most considerate visitors 





whom I ever saw at the office of the Humanitarian League was 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who repeatedly expressed his fears that, if 

he occupied much of my time, our friends the animals might be the 

sufferers. ‘Can you assure me,” he said, “that, if I stay a few 
minutes longer, no elephant will be the worse for it ?” 

The savages among whom Mr. Salt has spent his years 
are our humble selves. Few will dispute the epithet, 
though many will differ from Mr. Salt as to the reasons of 
its bestowal. Many will agree with him about certain 
sports, and yet feel unable tocondemn animal diet on purely 
humanitarian and philosophic grounds. The use of words 
like “ cannibal” seems to us quite illegitimate ; we would 
not apply it to a cat who eats birds and mice, or to a man- 
eating tiger, and it is foolish to label with it the beef and 
mutton-eating man. Mr. Salt’s objection to meat-eating 
seems largely based on the scientific fact that man is an 
animal. He fails, however, to establish his point that 
there is anything unnatural in one animal eating another; 
and if he bases his objection on the identity of all life, 
he has to meet seriously Mr. Chesterton’s jest, and explain 
how he defends the eating of fruit and vegetables, not to 
mention eggs, milk, butter and cheese, which form so large 
a part of the dietary of most non-flesh eaters. Science of 
the day tends more and more to destroy the dividing lines 
between the different forms of life; and, if the argument 
for unity is to be followed, man would be left with nothing 
to eat, and even breathing might be denounced as immoral, 
The truth is, that non flesh-eating has a fairly strong senti- 
mental case, and a very poor scientific one; and if the 
vegetarians and other reformers wish to gain converts, 
they will rely on sentiment, which has accomplished most 
of the world’s reforms and is more easily understood by 
the ordinary man. 

Mr. Salt has already published a volume of Eton remini- 
scences, but he gives in this volume more stories of the 
school of which he was student and master. He complains 
of the manner in which the natural callousness of youth 
was encouraged at Eton, and few would be found to defend 
what happened under the head-mastership of Dr. Baldwin 
(1857-1868), when “it was permitted to the boys, as a 
variation from the hare-hunt, to pursue with beagles a 
mutilated fox deprived of one of his pads.’ Cruelty is 
largely a matter of custom, and the chief obstacle of a reformer 
is to get a proper recognition of the nature of familiar 
sports. Toa visitor from Venus, the training undergone by 
an Oxford rowing-man might well seem to be unspeakably 
cruel, and it would be easy to explain away the apparent 
willingness of the victims. But in the case of coursing and 
hare-hunting, there is no question as to the hunted’s 
enforced share in the pastime; and the worst of these 
sports is that they teach us to treat mercilessly creatures 
who are too feeble to resist. This is evidently felt by 
hunters as well as by humanitarians—for Selous, the great 
African hunter, wrote to Mr. Salt: 

I certainly think it would be better to substitute drag-hunting 
for the pursuit and killing of a hare. To see one of these animals 
worried and torn by a pack of dogs is not an edifying sight for a 
young boy. 

True sport will always combine danger and uncertainty : 
Mr. Salt, who is a thorough sportsman, found his life as an 
Eton master had nothing of either quality. He held his 
boys in control, and an Eton master’s livelihood is as safe as 
a civil servant’s. So he resigned, and started life in the 
country without .servants, and began a campaign for the 
sake of his ideas. He tells us too little of the manner of 
his conversion. He gives us an amusing glimpse of Mr. 
Shaw living the simple life—‘‘ he was most conscientious 
and exemplary in ‘ washing up,’ and to see the methodical 
precision with which he made his bed was itself a lesson in 
domestic orderliness.’”’ He does not exaggerate the virtues 
or disguise the faults of the group of reformers he joined. 
All the foolish pedantry of the English equalitarian is in 
his tale of Edward Carpenter and the tramp : 


I once met the author of Towards Democracy walking and talking 
with a very ragged tramp whom he had overtaken on the high road. 
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HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 
OR SPANISH 


GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 


The new Pelman method of teaching Foreign Languages by 
Correspondence in about one-third the usual time has met 
with immediate success. 

Those who have enrolled either for the French Course or for 
the Spanish Course (courses in other languages are being 
prepared) are enthusiastic in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is effecting a 
revolution in the teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Although the Pelman Language Courses are written entirely 
in French and Spanish respectively and do not contain a word 
of English, yet anyone, even without previously knowing a 
single word of the Foreign Language in question, can follow 
them with perfect ease. 

It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 

The great advantage of this is, of course, that all /rans- 
lation is avoided. ‘There are no passages of French or Spanish 
to be translated into English and no passages of English to 
be translated into French* or Spanish. You learn French 
in French and Spanish in Spanish, so that, when you have 
completed one of these Courses, you will not only be able to 
read French for Spanish) books and newspapers, but you 
will be able to write and speak French (or Spanish) accurately, 
grammatically and fluently, and without that hesitation 
which comes when a Foreign Language is acquired, as it too 
often is, by some method involving translation. 

Further, the Pelman Language Courses enable you to learn 
French or Spanish without burdening your memory with the 
task learning by heart long strings of French or Spanish 
words. 

You learn these words, it is true—the Courses would be 
useless if you didn’t—but you will learn them as you go 
along and as you want them. In fact, you learn them as 
you would do if you were living in France or Spain—you 
learn them by using them, and you learn them in such a 
way that you never forget them. 

The following are a few extracts from letters received from students 

this method :— 

ON A PARIS VISIT 
“ We were only in Paris eight clear days, and I found my pleasure greatly 
ing able to speak and understand almost everything. 


Spe Sy being ; 
am quite convi that the Pelman method is the only way to learn a 
Foreign language.'’—-(P. 101.) 


“ DELIGHTFULLY EASY” 


“ I find your method of teaching makes the reading of the French language 
delightfully easy. Your method is certainly of real worth and fulfils a 
long-felt want in the learning of French.”"-—(W. 108.) 


“GRAMMAR PARTICULARLY INTERESTING ” 


“ In handing you the last exercises of the French Course, I would like to 
thank all concerned for the splendid way I have been conducted through it. 


" Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as this study, and I 
think the Institute is to be very heartily congratulated on having tatvedueed 
the undoubtedly correct method of teaching Foreign Languages. 


All three parts had a certain charm, and I consider it absolutely wondey- 

easy you have made it to _ up French in an unforgettable 

manner. The Grammar, particularly interesting and easily learnt, is a 
masterpiece.” —(M. 110.) 


The following two extracts refer to the new Pelman Spanish Course: 
“ EASY TO FOLLOW” 


‘I am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it extremely interesti 
and easy to follow.” —(S. Tons . 7 


THINKING IN SPANISH 


a received the first two text-books on Spanish, and I consider the method 

ra remarkable as it is simple. From the beginning one can entirely think 

F Spanish and understand, and this is the only practical way to mastey a 
orergn Language—at least in my opinion.’ —(S.S. 104.) 


a Pelman method enables you to learn French or Spanish natur- 
full; simply, and easily, and in about one-third the usual time. It is 
po Aa oe in a little book issued by the Modern Depart- 
oe of the Institute. Write to-day for a free copy of booklet 
ates, the. languegy—-Soench Ky Spanish—in which you are 

e man € odern Langua Dept.), 

57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.c. 1. ” 











THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 
SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 
and JOHN DOVER WILSON 


THE TEMPEST 


the first volume, is now ready. In 
addition to the frontispiece and other 
features common to the series, The 
Tempest contains a General Introduc- 
tion by Sm A. QuimtEeR-Covucn, a 
Textual Introduction by Mr DOVER 
Wruson, and two additional illustra- 
tions. It is published at 7s 6d net in 
cloth, and at ros 6d net in leather. 


Prospectus on application 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cc. F. CLAY, MANAGER : FETTER LANE, E.C. 4 

















| Perfect Coffee 


is a gift of the gods—rare 
and delightful. 


“P.R.” 
Coffee 


made in the “P.R.” 
way is all that mortals 
need ask and more than 
most obtain. 

You can always rely 
absolutely on the match- 
less quality of “ P.R.” 
Coffee, for no considerations of cost 
or competition prevail against our 
using only the finest hill-grown 
berries, which we lightly roast. 
If you appreciate really fine quality, 
steady nerves and good digestion, 
avoid the very indifferent coffee in 
general use, and insist on 


“P.R.” Coffee. 
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The tramp accosted me, as if wishing to explain matters: ‘ This 
gentleman ——,” he began, indicating Mr. Carpenter. “I’m nog 
a gentleman,” sharply interrupted the philosopher; whereupon 
the taterdemalion, with a puzzled look and a shake of the head 
that showed entire bewilderment, forsook us and went on his way. 
It was evidently as true in the early ’eighties as when 
Barrie wrote The Admirable Crichton, that reformers 
would impose equality, if necessary, by a tyrannical assertion 
of superiority. Among his other activities Mr. Salt has 
strenuously opposed the punishment of flogging in the 
Navy, and he quotes a delightful quatrain : 
Our British boys, from shore to shore, 
Two priceless boons may find : 
The Flag that’s ever waved before, 
The Birch that’s waved behind. 

He gives too brief an account of certain spoof articles in 
magazines, especially the Brutalitarian and the Beagle Boy, 
two publications which we wish he had reprinted in this 
volume. His records of all his controversies is marked 
with humour and a desire to be fair to his opponents. It is 
rare and welcome to find a man holding Mr. Salt’s opinions 
who is also free from that note of superiority which maddens 
the ordinary weak mortal. Mr. Salt is despondent about 
his life-work, and it would be useless to pretend that all 
or many of his causes have become popular, but we think 
he underestimates the extent to which the general attitude 
to unnecessary cruelty has changed. If more of the 
reformers had possessed Mr. Salt’s humour and sympathy, 
the change might have been still greater. 


DYARCHY 


Papers relating to the Application of the Principle of Dyarchy 
to the Government of India. With an introduction by 
LionEL Curtis. Clarendon Press. 81s. 6d. net. 


Those who wish to study the constitution of the United 
States read, not only the constitution itself, but also The 
Federalist—that classic in political science in which Hamil- 
ton and Madison gave the reasons for each of its provisions. 
For the next hundred years students of political constitutions, 
not only in Britain or India, will turn to this volume which 
Mr. Lionel Curtis has published, in which is explained 
the genesis of Dyarchy. War-time is a potent forcing- 
house. The very idea of Dyarchy is less than four years 
old; and it is already in legal operation as the method of 
government of two-thirds of the people of India (the 
““unchanging East”), comprising, perhaps, one-eighth of 
all the inhabitants of the world. If we are not mistaken, 
the principle which has been embodied in the Government 
of India Act, 1919, is destined to be applied, in varying 
forms and under different conditions, in other constitutional 
developments of the coming century, and in more than 
one European country. 

There can be, in any country at any one time, so John 
Austin impressed upon us nearly a hundred years ago, only 
one sovereign power. A sceptical generation has at last 
said, Why not? In Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Assam there are now, in substance, two 
sovereign powers ; the one the official hierarchy of Provincial 
Governor (or Lieutenant-Governor), Viceroy, Secretary of 
State and House of Commons: the other the Ministry 
enjoying the confidence of a majority of the Provincial 
Council, and that Council itself. It is true that all the 
forms of unity are preserved, equally with those of monar- 
chical autocracy. All the acts of the officials are those of 
the Government of India and the King-Emperor. The 
Ministers, equally with other heads of departments, are 
appointed by the Governor, and are summarily dismissible 
by him. All legislation must be authenticated by his 
signature. This unbroken sovereign unity of form, this 
same monarchical autocracy, to this day continues to be 
respected in Canada and Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, But every Briton knows, what few foreigners 





understand, and apparently not all Irishmen, that in any 
part of the British Empire in which the principle of respon- 
sible government prevails, there has been, to all intents and 
purposes, a transfer of sovereignty, not from the titular 
monarch, from whom it had long departed, but from the 
modern trinity of Government House, Whitehall and 
Westminster to the offices of the local Cabinet and the hall 
in which the Dominion legislature sits. In each of the 
Dominions the governmental power has (waiving unimpor- 
tant exceptions) been transferred en bloc. The new feature 
in the Indian Constitution is that the governmental power 
is transferred only as regards certain specified departments 
(““ the transferred services *’)}—at present, roughly speaking, 
education, sanitation, public works, forest administration— 
which are to be added to from time to time. The other 
departments remain under the hierarchical authority of the 
Provincial Governor, the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, 
and the House of Commons. In every Indian provinee, 
except the North-West frontier province, and except 
Burmah, for which a new constitution is still to be framed, 
the two sovereignties now coexist. This is dyarchy. We 
have still to see whether the Indian patriots, on the one 
hand, and the British officials and trading community, on 
the other, will allow the new constitution to work as it was 
intended to do. It is a momentous experiment to put in 
operation among a couple of hiindred million people, less 
than four years after the idea had occurred to an unofficial 
visitor, who had come to India to think out for himself how 
that country could best be fitted into a British Common- 
wealth of Free Nations. 

There is something very engaging in the frankness and 
modesty with which Mr. Lionel Curtis explains how this 
extraordinary revolution came about; how the “ Round 
Table group.” which had federated the rest of the Empire 
to its own satisfaction (though to that of none of the 
Dominions) found itself baffled by the problem of India; 
how he accordingly went there in 1916 to study the matter 
on the spot; how he found that Indian aspirations 
went entirely in the direction of representative assemblies, 
without seeing that this left unsolved the problem of trans- 
ferring the executive ; how official opinion, convinced that 
no transfer of the whole executive was possible, saw no 
way of gradual transfer; and how simply the idea arose 
that the only conceivable method of adopting responsible 
government gradually, was to give at once the whole respon- 
sibility where it was given, but to give it only over specified 
departments. Columbus probably explained with equal 
simplicity how he solved the problem of making the egg 
stand on end. Mr. Curtis had made a great discovery. 

Not less remarkable was the way in which Mr. Curtis 
successively convinced the Indian Nationalists, convinced 
Lord Chelmsford, convinced those members of the Indian 
Civil Service who were at all amenable to reason, convinced 
even a proportion of the British commercial community in 
Calcutta, convinced Mr. Montagu, convinced the British 
Cabinet, convinced even Lord Curzon and a joint committee 
of Parliament that this brand-new way of making the egg 
stand on end was not only feasible, but even the only 
way. We see this amiable persuasiveness in his “ Letters 
to the People of India on Responsible Government,” which 
occupy 109 pages of this volume, and which were circulated 
in India during the early part of 1918, when we at home were 
watching with anxious eyes the wavering line of trenches 
in France, and the monthly curve of submarine sinkings. 
And, to be fair, let us acknowledge the sweet reasonableness 
with which, on the whole, the bureaucrats and politicians 
accepted the new idea of one whom the pert Lord Ampthill 
saw fit to describe as ‘“‘ a globe-trotting doctrinaire, with @ 
positive mania for constitution-mongering.” But there was 
probably no one in the Empire who had seen so much of the 
actual working of all sorts of constitutions, and who had 
come to know so much about the problem to be solved, as 
the man who had been successively private secretary to 
Lord Courtney of Penwith, secretary to the Chairman of the 
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A Valet for oll a Year 


For {5 a year we will care clothes 

better than a private valet ct could do. We = 

collect suits regularly, clean, press an 
overhaul them and keep —— 

looking at their best—at, approximately, 

the usual charges. Please write for ‘ Yyalet 

Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 





REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 
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1920. 


A Year's Record of Splendid Service. 


584 LIVES 


Rescued from Shipwreck. 


30 VESSELS 


Saved from destruction. 


7 GALLANT LIFE-BOATMEN 


gave their lives 
in attempting to save their fellow-men. 


Please send your donation to-day. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 

















EBYERYM™MAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Sat at 2.30. CANDIDA. 
Next week, YOU NEVER CAN TELL, 
All Seats Bookable in Advance, 8/6, 5/9 and 3/-. Hampstead 7224. 

















China Famine Relief Fund 


Owing to the cqgdiing, axed ta. need in Five of the Northern 
Provinces of China, contributions to this Fund are urgently 


required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 


It is feared that millions will die‘ of starvation unless 


immediate help is sent. 


Donations may be Ceoporesion One to Sir CHARLESIADDIS, Bogieny and und Shanghe 


Ranh Corporation Gracechurch Street, E.C.4, and marked Famine 


J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, Broadway, London, S.W. 1. 








TESTIMONIALS 


MISS F., LIVERPOOL. 
—“The bookcase = 
rived to-day and 
been greatly a 
by, all who have seen 


Rev. R. C., Br- 
MINGHAM.—“I have 
this morning received 
bookcase in good order, 
and have me in 
enclosing cheque. I 
have been well satis- 
fied with your goods.”’ 


8. R., Esq., SUNDER- 


LAND. — “ My brother 
has shown A his 
and I should 


bookcases, 
like a few a, them 
for myself . . 


A. G., Esq., Hat- 
STEAD.—“I am very 
pleased with the book- 
case, and with your 
prompt despatch of 


“ Miss J] M., Scar- 
ROROUGH, is) much 
es with the two 

keases, which ar- 
rived safely.”’ 
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our Library increases, you can extend your 
bookeate accommodation at the least expense 
satisfaction 


by the 
Sectional Bookcase. Perfect in 
appearance, and 


ain handsome in 
moderate in cost, it is the booklover’s ideal home 
for his books. Write ) or the beautifully illus- 


free catalogue 
of's large pumber of Purchasers. 
Proprietors and 


Manufact 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO. ‘Lid, 
The Broad, OXFORD. 
blished 


the testimonials 


over 100 years. 











































TIME & TiDE 


The fudependent Weekly Review. 








E VER Y FRIDA Y. 








VINCI. 











SIDELIGHTS ON 


Contents, Pebsany 11th. 
THE HUMAN MIND. By A. G. Tansley, F.R.S. 


“THE FORERUNNER”: 
By George Godwin. 


GERMANY. 
And all the usual features. 








Place a regular order with your Newsagent to-day. 
Obtainable of Smiths’ and Wymans’ Bookstalls and of 
Newsagents, or post free (5d.) from the Publisher, 
“TIME & TIDE,” 88 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


LEONARDO DA 














By 


TRUTH ABOUT 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 


MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
A Practical Handbook on a Subject 
of most urgent National Importance. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


We believe the view to be sound.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
At all Booksellers. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2 














_ THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
} 
| 
| 
| 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited eo Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
hibald ” Jerkins and Hand- -made Jewellery. 
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London County Council, in the days of its Progressive 
majority, Town Clerk of Johannesburg, principal draftsman 
of the constitution of the South African Union, and the 
leading spirit of the “Round Table up,” occupied in 
studying the British Commonwealth. What is rare is the 
open-mindedness that led Mr. Curtis, when he came face to 
face with Indian conditions, to throw over his preconceived 
ideas of the place in that Commonwealth which India would 
oceupy, and to follow his thought whefever it might take 
him, even to the goal of a genuinely self-governing India. 
This vaiuable book ought to be parched by every univer- 
sity and college library in Britain and America; it ought 
promptly to be made accessible on the shelves of every 
municipal library in the British-speaking world; it should 
come into every political science curriculum ; but it would 
be of no use to any but an intellectual Member of Parliament. 


A STUDY OF METRE 


A Study of Metre. By T. S. Omonp. The De La More 
Press. 1920/ 7s. 6d. net. 
The average schoolboy approaches English prosody (if 
he approaches it at all) from quite the wrong end. The 
first poetry which he has to study at all closely is probably 


Latin poetry, so that his first grounding in English prosody ~ 


is an unconscious one and consists of learning carefully 
all the fules which do not apply to it. Yet it is a subject 
on whith grammarians, critics, and poets have written 
much since Coleridge wrote his preface to Christabel a 
hundred years ago, and one which could well be taught 
better than it is. 

Mr. T. S. Omond’s book is one which every teacher 
of English, who has not had time or inclination to think 
out the subject carefully for himself, would do well to 
keep by him, His method, which is really the only possible 
one, is to make a direct analysis of the various musics 
which English poets have discovered for themselves, by 
taking actual lines from their work and listening to them. 
He is especially careful to insist that he is not laying down 
rules which all future poets are to observe, please. Poets 
make the metres and the prosodist’s business is to come 
afterwards and analyse their work. 

Quantity, he says, is structurally unimportant, and 
accent itself, though it is important, is not fundamental. 
The basis of all English rhythms is the time-period, and 
every line may be divided into a definite number of time- 
periods, which are all equal in length, though they may 
be filled with different combinations of syllables and pauses ; 
accent merely emphasises the periods and provides for 
variation in their music. Thus his name for the metre 
of the common heoric line, or Iambic Pentameter, is “‘ duple- 
rising metre,” because the syllables in each period are 
most commonly two in number, and the accent generally 
(though not invariably) rises at the end of the period. 

Mr. Omond has also noticed that accent is not mechanical 
and constant, but varies with the sense in which words are 
being used and the corresponding stress which a speaker 
would instinctively lay on them. If he had proceeded a little 
further from this point and examined into the way in 
which poets marry these subtler “tunes of speech” to 
the unvarying basic rhythm, which is the foundation of 
their lines, he would have been distilling the very essence 
of English poetry and leaping straight from prosody to 
higher criticism. This, however, was not his object, and 
he has not attempted to do it; it was enough that he 
should suggest it, and this he has done, though his sug- 
gestion might perhaps have been a little more potent. 

The book is possibly a trifle longer than is absolutely 
necessary, but this is the only serious fault that can be 
found with it. It is appreciative rather than pedantic, 
and justifies its dedication “to all lovers of English 


poetry.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


London Trees. By A. D. Wesster. Swarthmore Press. 15s. net, 

Mr. Webster knows all about trees and has found more varieties in 
Greater London than most people would believe possible. To read 
his book is to be stung with the desire to plant more trees in London, 
and to ensure that greater care is taken of those which we possess, 
He tells where the finest specimens of each variety may be seen, and 
his book is embellished with a number of really beautiful plates. 


Imagination, Labour, Civilization. By Ervar Sunpr, with Biblio- 
graphical Introduction by S. C. Hammer. Heinemann. 20s. net, 
This-strangely entitled volume is a systematic treatise on Political 
Economy, very much in the style of John Stuart Mill, though with 
the industrial examples and political references to be expected from 
an author who died only in 1917. Einar Sundt was a Norwegian 
editor who had learned to respect British capitalism during a journalistic 
sojourn in London from 1881 to 1891. The book, which was written 
in English, represents the author's life-long effort to convince his 
fellow-countrymen that there was no truth in the economics that 
Marx had elaborated from Ricardo; that management was nearly 
everything ; that the earnings of the wage-earning class could increase 
only with its efficiency, and would inevitably rise as efficiency increased ; 
and, finally, that ‘‘ Frederick Winslow Taylor, who obtained world- 
wide fame as the originator of the Taylor system of Scientific Manage- 
ment,” was laying “ the foundations of a real science of labour upon 
the very same lines which I had suggested.” Still, it is an interesting 
book, with some pregnant observations by a shrewd observer. 


Pole and Czech in Silesia. By James A. Roy. John Lane. 6s. net. 


No one who is interested in the Central European problem should 
miss Captain Roy’s book. Not that it is vastly informative in the 
politico-geographical sense. It is a lightly written personal account 
of the author’s own experiences as a member of the British Commission 
in Teschen, and its value lies in the psychological insight it gives into 
the character of the child-races of Europe. The tale is brightened by 
the comments of Captain Roy’s batman who “still associates any 
place outside England with the war,’ and whose world “is divided 
into three sorts of people: ‘ Englishmen,’ ‘German blokes,’ and 
‘them Frenchies.’” Arriving at Prague: “‘ Get one of these fellows 
to give you a hand,” said Captain Roy to his batman. ‘“ One of them 
Jerries, sir?” ‘“‘They’re not Jerries, P.” “Oh, ain’t they, sir? 
And wot may they be, sir?” ‘‘ They're Czechs.” ‘ Really, sir; 
that’s what they are, is it? Very good, sir. *Ere you, Jerry. Give 
a ’and with them ’ere things,"will you?” And now one knows “ P.” 
In like manner one knows the other characters whom Captain Roy 
meets. He certainly has the gift of making people live. 


Royal Auction Problems. By ‘“ Yarsoroven.” Routledge. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Bridge ‘‘ problems * may be divided into two quite distinct classes. 
There, is, first, what may be called the “‘ end-deal ” problem, in which 
the solver is given the position of every card and invited to show how 
AB can win a certain number of the remaining tricks “ against any 
possible play by YZ.” Problems of this class are often very ingenious 
and may serve to while away an idle hour very pleasantly, but since 
they eliminate altogether the factor of ‘‘ inference” and give the 
solver knowledge which in actual play he could never have—and which, 
if he had it, he would never have time to use—they have scarcely any 
relation at all to Bridge proper. The problems, however, set out in 
this little book by ‘“‘ Yarborough ” of the Sunday Times, all belong to 
the other class. They are problems of actual play. The solver is 
given just as much information as to the position of the cards as he 
might be expected to have in the early stages of an ordinary deal, and 
is invited to indicate the best way of playing the remainder of his 
hand, having regard to what he knows or may reasonably infer. From 
such problems even first-rate players may learn something, but they 
are of still greater value to medium players because they tend to 
inculcate in the solver the habit of asking himself exactly what he 
does know or ought to know at a given point in the play of a deal. 
This little book may therefore be very confidently recommended to 
all Bridge players, except those who feel they have nothing to learn. 
The ‘solutions ” are given with commendable clearness and brevity ; 
and at the end of the book there is a useful bibliography of the growing 
literature of Auction Bridge. 


Warfare in the Human Body. By Moriry Ropers. Nash. 18s. net. 
The author, in his preface to these essays, tells us that the questions 
discussed ‘“‘ arose originally as side-issues in the prosecution of studies 
for a much larger book, to be entitled ‘ Social Physiology and Patho- 
logy.’”” He proposed “ to deal with the health and diseases of social 
organisms, as well as with the laws underlying political energy as it 
seeks blindly to adapt societies to a changing environment.” This 
scheme—to consider societies actually, and not merely metaphorically, 
as organi ans the extension of physiology and pathology into 
the provinces of politics, economics and sociology. One cannot, 
therefore, wonder that he felt himself unequal to the task. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ADVANCED LECTURES IN ECONOMICS. A Course of 
Four Lectures, entitled “THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF A FLUC- 
TUATING STANDARD,” will be given by J. M. KEYNES, Eszq., 
M.A., C.B., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & POLITICAL SCIENCE, Clare Market, 
W.C. 2, on WEDNESDAYS, February 16th and 23rd, and March 2nd 
and oth, at 5 p.m. Admission Free, without Ticket. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men and Women Srupents 
{recogni by the Board of Education). 
ge howe ea HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 


students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Princrpat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


. 

Wed., Feb, 16th, Public Lecture, “Tue Aprrication or Screntiric Metuops To 
OrcanisaTion oF Stupirs,” by Mr. VICTOR RUSSELL, B.A., Founder of the 
Students’ International Bureau. Admission free. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore; M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Meprcrne, and Exocrnegsrinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 


post free from REGrsTRAaR. 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy. 
= voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park 

eosk Grosvenor Square, London, W, 1. 


UBLIC SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
also STAGE and CINEMA Training.—Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, 
Portland Place, W. 1. 

















NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisn Epvuca- 
TIONAL Gymnastics, Mepicat Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 

branches, Games, Swimminc, Anatomy, HyGrene, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


HE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
invite applications for the post of resident Assistant Bursar, to start work early 
in March. Latest date for receiving applications February 2ist.—For further 

information apply to the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 1. 


SCHOOLS. 


RAouintron HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Hares, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. Mrs. Lyn Harrrs, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


Bad GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
oe. (removed from 15 & 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental school 
offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 
classes, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, 
Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Depart- 
ment, Crafts. Boarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and 
singing lessons, riding and personal expenses. Co-education until 13, girls remain until 
19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation if aptitude for such work is shown. 
Vacancies for boys 9 to 13. 
Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoits 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 
Pupils — for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 


T™=* STREETLY NURSERY AND SRERORASONY I SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinson (Moni Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr. Trotter's Rhythmic method), EURHYTHM 108 ani i MARGARET 

wer DANCING taught. Special opportunities for artistic a. A French 

lady is in residence at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


Li*pu™M 


























HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpsow, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
WE=EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTEssorI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
Fo CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
<OR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

S*2 nom s. Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
pen-air classes. Montessori methods 

educations! at ideale purs b pursued in a natural, healthy atmos 


Situated on 
apply totbes ——e gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. 











For further particulars 


’ , 

MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamerrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to eocourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Ccokery, yo and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's ed a year rrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become aleachers of CS nr The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and i Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing. Tod ~*~ Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus — Secrerary. 


S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ee. SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place. Clifton, Bristol. 


























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
qgpented at home.—Miss Nancy McFarcane. 





and 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 

copied. Moderate trme. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hitorrtcna, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 

RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 


highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, G ork. terms 
—Address Mrs. Cuersman, 19 Abingdon Bidgs, ae Street a E.2 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND Cues. 
April6 HOLIDAY TOURINITALY. 2@days. @¢ 
April 26. sate and TANGIER. SEVILLE, GRANADA, MADRID, CORDOVA, 
etc., etc. S weeks. 125 gus. 
June 2. ITALIAN TAKES. 2idays. 49 gns. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 




















|S agents tee .—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs, 
on application.— Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst  Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Warton, Acting Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| a> pena 8} guineas per week. Charming house, Warlingham. 
High position. Detached; 1 acre, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, modern offices. Tennislawn. Gas and electric light. Available March 

lst to September. Telephone.—Apply Batcuecars, North End, Croydon, 


ROHAM HURST, Durley Road, Bournemouth. Boarding House, 
five minutes from Sea and Winter Gardens. Every bedroom fitted with gas fire. 
Before April — apply to the acting secretary; after that date Croham Hurst will 

be under the personal management of Miss Katuteen M. Ettis, to whom future 
enquires should be addressed. 


A SHOP, or ROOMS above a shop, wanted by a NEw STATESMAN 
reader, who is an ophthalmic optician, fully qualified by recent examinations, 
London or Suburbs or Provinces.—Artuvur B. Fiint, 13 Pembroke Road, E.17 


ECOME AN AUTHOR.—Learn to write about your pet subject 
for this paper; it is and ative. Booklet, "How to Write,” 
2s. 3d., post free, or stamp for particulars of postal courses.—-E. ALEXANDER, 

32 Rosebery Avenue, London, B.C. 


Roos with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





























XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10 x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard Or hw 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E 


CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, o: need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633. New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 
“S oa? Six vols., ovo, cloth cloth, fs 12s. 6d.. carr. paid.—Fran« Mvoctestoxs. 
icholas Street, Leices Orders 








filled direct, or through any 


os (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and aw ay A ~ ee —A, Braxe, M,L.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush,” London 12. 











CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 
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The theme of that larger book, though continually suggested, does 
not completely emerge. The following passage gives some idea of 
Mr. Roberts’s method. Speaking of the late war, he says : 

Variation after variation followed on stress, and as the nations 
responded to the strain put upon them, it was seen how energy was 
diverted from its normal channels and poured, regardless of economic 
considerations, into new and enlarged growths of offensive organs. 

— It must have been obvious to everyone that we were then 

(as we are now) in the presence of biological factors dealing with 

variation, and likely to present, if kept in unrestrained action, 

all the phenomena of developmental disease. 

But whether Mr. Roberts is actually discussing his original theme or 
not, his considerable knowledge makes his treatment of such subjects 
as “‘ Method in Science,” ‘“ Repair in Evolution,” ‘“‘ The Theory of 
Immunity,” illuminating and suggestive. His suggestion that disease 
may be a step in evolution (namely, a breakdown followed by repair 
and the adoption of new contrivances) is obviously of immense signi- 
ficance. Mr. Roberts considers, for example, that the heart has evolved 
through processes of “‘ disease,” and, referring to the columne and 
chorde, he says : 

it seems they must be looked on as reaction products found useful 
when the chambers of the heart arose as dilatations of the primitive 
tube. Such dilatations were probably, I would even say certainly, 
failures of the walls. The incomplete pathological disaster of a 
repaired aneurism helps us to understand such evolutionary failure 
and repair as enabled the evolving heart to endure greater stresses, 
and be once more repaired. The same process goes on 
to-day. Though many die of cardiac disease, it may be that much 
youthful functional trouble, and even more serious adult disorders, 
are even now remoulding the heart. 


By reason of their subjects, these essays vary considerably in character. 
“Malignancy,” for instance, is necessarily a technical discussion ; 
while “‘ The Origin of Therapeutic Bathing,” “ Training and Organisa- 
tion,”’ and the fascinating study on the ‘‘ Pharmakos”’ are free from 
technicalities. Professor Arthur Keith in the preface guarantees 
Mr. Roberts’s scientific solvency: “he has drawn large drafts on the 
Bank of Science ; I, for one, am willing to endorse the bills.” 


THE CITY 
A GLANCE through the reports from the industrial 


centres, which appear in the monthly circulars 

issued by some of the big banks, reveals evidence 
of the general depression in trade, but it is noticeable how 
many of the correspondents record the impression that the 
worst is over and that trade will gradually improve during 
the coming months. Leeds reports that the enormous 
success of the drapery sales has not been confined to London, 
the rush in the Yorkshire towns having been unprecedented, 
and, as a direct result, manufacturers of high-class cloth for 
ladies’ garments have received good orders. Sidelights on 
the present situation are thrown by the statements from 
South Wales that American coal is being offered for delivery 
at West Italian ports at 12 dollars a ton, a figure absolutely 
below cost price,and the question is being asked, How much 
longer is the United States prepared to send coal to Europe 
at a loss? Newcastle agg out how rapidly the value of 
tramp steamers has fallen during the past six months, and 
states that a boat of 7,500 tons deadweight which, last year 
cost fully £30 per ton to build, would to-day be difficult to 
sell at £14 per ton; also that some of our large shipowners, 
who sold their fleets a year ago, now have an opportunity 
of replacing them at a considerable profit, “and it will 
certainly be a benefit when shipping gets into capable hands 
again.” Just to remind us that agriculture is one of our 
important industries, Ipswich remarks that an extraordinary 
number of “ finished pigs” are being marketed, and that 
trade is slow with falling prices; what is happening to the 
semi-finished product is not stated. 

* x * 


That some of the shipowners who were wise enough to sell 
out during the boom are coming back into the business at 
the much lower prices cbtaining to-day is shown by the 
recent formation of the Redcroft Steam Navigation Company 
(1921), Ltd. This company has been registered by the same 
people who ran the old Redcroft Steam Navigation Com- 

any—a Cardiff concern—and were wise enough to liquidate 
in 1919-20. The dividends for the seven years 1912-1918 
were 10, 25, 10, 10, 20, 10, and 10 per cent. respectively, 
all paid free of income tax. In the year 1919 a dividend of 
5 per cent. free of tax was distributed, and the shareholders 
received, on liquidation, in return for each one pound share, 


the sum of £2 8s. 6d. in cash, £1 in 5 per cent. National War 
Bonds, repayable in 1928, and £1 in 5 per cent. War Stock. 
In re-forming the company, the management state that 
they consider the time is fast approaching when they will 
be able to acquire tonnage at a price somewhere near rock 
bottom, and in this they are probably correct. Some of the 
millionaires, who sprouted up in Cardiff like mushrooms dur- 
ing the war, considered Mr. Lewis Lougher, the gentleman 
responsible for the policy of the Redcroft Company, to be 
unduly cautious; they must now be wishing they had 
followed his example, for their shares are standing at a 
heavy discount, and in many cases their fortunes look like 
being as ephemeral as the fungus to which they have been 
likened. In fact, pt ae of the country as a whole, and 
not of Cardiff in particular, one of the problems of the 
future is likely to be the vast number of persons who, during 
the war, acquired fortunes and titles, and will find themselves 
bereft of the former. No doubt, some sort of relief fund will 


be instituted ! 
x x * 


A special general meeting of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company held last week to hear a report by its 
managing director, Mr. Goudge, on his recent visit to 
Argentina, is of exceptional interest to those who believe in 
the community owning and developing its own resources, 
the number of whom, it might be remarked, is considerably 
greater than might be inferred from the daily Press, which is 
now chiefly in the hands of a few groups, who have reasons 
of their own (quite disinterested, of course) for opposing any 
and all extensions of public ownership. It has come to this: 
that to get a fair account of the success of certain | pease 
owned undertakings, one has to read the advertised reports 
of a company meeting. At the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company’s meeting, Mr. Goudge dealt at 
length with the measures his company, in conjunction 
with the two other great Argentine railway com- 
panies, were taking to obtain cheap fuel in the future in 
the shape of oil produced in Argentina itself. The rise 
in the company’s coal expenditure of late has been 
phenomenal. In 1915 it spent £500,000 on fuel; last year 
it cost £1,500,000, and some companies found their coal bill 
increased fourfold. The three companies referred to, viz., 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, the Buenos Ayres Western, 
and the Buenos Ayres Great Southern, have formed a 
partnership to dove some oil properties close to those 
owned and operated by the Argentine Government, and in 
connection with this Mr. Goudge made the following 
remarks : 


In the Argentine, ever since the first discovery of oil at Comodoro 
Rivadavia, the Government has taken, I think, a wise precaution. 
It has said: ‘‘ This is a national asset. We will not permit for one 
moment that that national asset should be controlled in the interests 
of any private persons or firms.” I do not think that the Argentine 
Government will ever alter that attitude. That implies that any 
large producer who goes to the Argentine wil] have to face the avowed 
hostility of the Government if it seeks to control or produce even 
largely the oil there. . I may say that the Government has done 
wonderful work down there. It is now producing between 250,000 
and 300,000 tons of oil per annum. It is producing that out of a 
reserve which the Argentine Government—wisely in my opinion— 
made at the very first discovery of the oil. Comodoro Rivadavia is 
in Patagonia, which is a waterless plain, and their port or roadstead 
at Comodoro Rivadavia and the small town there were absolutely 
devoid of water. They bored for water in the year 1907 ; they went 
down and down, finding bad water all the way. But at last they 
found gas, and then oil, and it was the exploring for water that led 
to the discovery of the oil at Comodoro Rivadavia. Immediately 
upon discovery of the oil the Government decreed that no private 
persons should have any interest in an area of 5,000 hectares sur- 
rounding that well, and that is called the Government Reserve. . . - 
The Government, as I say, has done wonderful work down there. 
It has fade a town, with all the amenities of life—hospital, cine- 
matograph, club and everything else for the men—and it is absolutely 
necessary, if we are going to do anything of the sort down there, 
that we should contemplate the same thing. _ I have their 
assurance that they will do everything possible to assist this project 
of the railways. They see in it a means of developing the resources 
of the Argentine without incurring ve 4 of the risks which might 
attach to a big private corporation which was engaged in oil specula- 
tion. They see as well as we see that there is a prospect of reducing 
the expense of railway working, and as we know that Governments 
are sure to be asked for an increase of tariffs, it is surely much better 
that they should encourage a decrease in expenses rather than be 
asked for an increase of tariffs. We have, therefore, a strong position 
there, and I can only say that I confidently count upon the assistance 
of the Argentine Government in the furtherance of our scheme. 


A. Emit DAvVIEs. 
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SHALL be visiting with my art expert in the course of a month 
or so Teamington, Lichfield, Leicester, Bournemouth, Bath, 
Exeter, Cheltenham, Eastbourne, Brighton. So many of the fixed 
income classes are finding their burdens heavier and heavier with 
increased taxation and cost of living and are at their wits’ ends to 
meet their liabilities. I shall be only too pleased to call and look at 
anything in the way of works of art, porcelain, engravings, jewels, 
pearls, plate, &c. No fee of any kind will be charged for expressing 
an opinion as to the actual saleable values. Bear in mind the Editor 
of TRUTH said, and still maintains, that ‘‘ nowhere else will you get 
a better price or more honest advice.”—-W. E. Hurcoms, Calder 
House (entrance 1 Dover Street), Piccadilly, W. 1. 








WE PUBLISH: 1. A catalogue of early printed books, Price 6d. 
2. A list of first editions of modern authors. Post free 


WE PURCHASE at high prices First editions of modern authors. Conrad, George 
Moore, Drinkwater, Yeats, A.E., Max Beerbohm, etc. 


DAVIS AND ORIOLI, 24 Museum Street, London, W.C, 1. 





SOUTH-WEST LONDON DEBATING SOCIETY. 
T IS PROPOSED to form a small Non-party Debating Society open, upon pay- 
I ment . f a nominal subscription, to residents in and around Wandsworth Common. 
Those interested are invited to communicate with 
H. W. SHAWCROSS, 23 Baskerville Road, S.W. 18. 





LITERARY AGENCY. 


ji EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat Exipon Literary Service, CowFro.p, Sussex, 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. z. 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.RS.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management in 
the Secretariat of the College. 

There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 











If you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. 
If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 


| PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
| LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD. 





THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 


Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
Stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—FoyrEs, 121-5 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 











OOKS.—Retrospective Review, 16 vols., {3 10s., 1820-28; 


Barrie's pay! t, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s.; Carmen. 
illus. by René Bull, edit. de luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the 
Drama, 78. 6d.; Du Maurier’s Trilby, 1896, The Martians, 1808, 10s. 6d, 


lus. by Caldecott, large paper, 1892, 30s.; Greville Memoirs, 1904, 8 vols., 

;. Madame D’Arblay (Miss Burney), 7 vols., 1854, £3 3s. ; 

W 's Letters, 9 vols., half calf, gilt, Bickers, 1877, £7 7s. ; *s Novels, 25 vols., in 
£6 6s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, £9 9s. ; Maeterlinck’s Life of 


F 








BO°KS.— Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, in 
Roper 23 vols., £18 6s. ; irish Gian, 80. ugo’s Complete - 
orks, Lilustrated, 10 vols., half morocco, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Complete Works, 15 
; of Agriculture, 12 vois., 





THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSCATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Subscribed Capital £43 447,080 
Paid-up Capital 9,309,416 
Reserve Fund 8,878,041 


Deposits, &c. (December, 1920) 279,159,435 
Advances, &c.( do. ) 140,686,759 





The Bank! has Branches or Agents throughout the United 
Kingdom and Correspondents in all parts of the world. 

Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EX- 
CHANGE business transacted. - 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, 
Agents and Correspondents may be had on application at the 
Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s Branches. 





The Bank is prepared to receive 
SMALL DEPOSITS 

at any of its numerous Branches 

throughout England and Wales. 











Auxiliary: 


LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 
LONDON, PARIS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, HAVRE, 
MARSEILLES, NICE, ST. JEAN DE LUZ; ANTWERP, 

BRUSSELS; COLOGNE; GENEVA, ZURICH. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 1§s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








INDEX TO VOLUME XV. is now ready. Price One 
Shilling (gratisto Postal Subscribers on application). 
Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XV., now ready 
price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 











All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Eighteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 


rate of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 




















St. Mary’s Gate.) 








MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, | 
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Vienna Emergency Relief Fund 
FOR STARVING CHILDREN. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 





General Committee : 


Cheirmaa > ° Rt. Hon. F. HUTH JACKSON. 
an tien The LOAD PARECGDGe. | Geantal Uae LORD EOE, C.C.B Rt. Hon, LORD ROBERT GEcit” MM 
. . The LORD FARINGDON. » G.C.B. t. Hon. IL, M.P. 
= am ARTHUR HENDERSON, mp. | Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. VISCOUNT CURZON, M.P. . 
° . » M+ | LORD EUSTACE PERCY. SIR JOHN ELLERMAN, Bart. 
The Hon. SIR ARTHUR STANLEY, | SIR HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. SIR GEORGE PAISH. 
Bart., G.B.E. SIR HEDLEY LE BAS ROBERT GRANT, an 


° unr. 
Major-General SIR F. MAURICE, SIR CYRIL K. BUTLER, K.B.E. _e LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 
K.C.M.G. P. A. MOLTENO, Esq. L. E. MEINERTZHAGEN, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary : Bankers : Hon. Auditors : 
H. B. JOHNSON, Esq. THE BANK OF ENGLAND. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 





The Original Appeal 


The original appeal for the starving women and children of Vienna was issued in December, 1919, 
just over twelve months ago. It had the full sympathy and support of His Majesty’s Government, as 
was evidenced by a letter received from Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
supporting the appeal and which was published at the time. 


The appeal was signed by Field-Marshal The Earl Haig, Lt.-General The Earl Cavan, General The 
Lord Horne, Major-General Sir F. Maurice, and Lt.-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, British Military 
Attaché in Vienna, kindly consented to act as representative of the Committee in that City. 


The Result 


As a result of the above appeal, contributions in money and gifts in kind, together with the Government 
Grant under the {1 for {1 scheme, brings the total sum raised to £502,000. 


The following purchases and gifts have been forwarded to Vienna :—7,500,000 tins of condensed 
milk, 140 tons of rice, 115 tons of dried milk, 14} tons of cocoa milk, 10,000 gallons of cod liver oil, 
4,000 Ibs. of wool, 116 tons of soap, 109 cases of dried eggs, 85 tons of cocoa, go tons of fats, 61 bales of 
clothing and 2,000 pairs of boots. 


Under our special scheme for sending food parcels to Vienna, 1,700 have already been despatched. 
In addition to the above, large and important purchases of flour, fats, sugar, rice, fuel, etc., amounting 
to nearly {100,000 have been made by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, the British Military 
Attaché in Vienna. Large supplies of food, etc., have also been allocated to the Austrian Hospitals to 
enable this important and necessary work to be continued. 


Owing to the generosity of an anonymous donor the whole of the administration expenses 
have been provided for, so that all subscriptions are used for relief purposes without any 
deduction. 


A Final Appeal 


Negotiations are now taking place with the Allied Governments whereby it may be possible to give 
permanent help to Austria to enable the Country to start on a sound basis. These negotiations may take 
some months to mature, and in the meantime, the Vienna Emergency Relief Fund wishes to make a further 
effort to succour the starving children in accordance with the plan of the Committee to continue the supply 


of relief until May next, as the coming months are likely to prove very serious for Vienna. 








The Committee is now faced with the problem of raising the necessary funds for this 
purpose, for which the sum of £50,000 is required. 


The Treasury grant of {1 for every {1 subscribed is unfortunately not now available; the amount 
set apart for this purpose by the Government having been exhausted, this scheme ceased in June last. 


We wish to express our heartfelt thanks to all our subscribers who have by their generous help made 
it possible for us to carry out this relief, and we make a final appeal to the generosity of the British public 
for funds to enable us to complete the work we set out to accomplish. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Right Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 
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